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=z | first sight it might seem that a discussion of the 
ae Ni recent Report* of the (English) Royal Commission 
Vex KA on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes must be doubly 
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GSS journal. For, on the one hand, this official docu- 
ment is concerned solely with possible suggested legislation which 
could only affect British subjects, or, to speak more precisely, those 
who are inhabitants of England and of certain British possessions 
overseas. And, on the other hand, Catholics who are opposed on 
principle to any divorce, in the sense in which the word is under- 
stood in this Report, cannot, it would seem, be in a position to 
appreciate or discuss the arguments and evidence in regard to 
proposals for granting further facilities for divorce, and extending 
its dubious advantages to new classes of the community. For this 
reason, it may be presumed, no Catholic is found among the mem- 
bers of the Commission, though some representative Catholics, it is 
true, gave evidence in the course of the inquiry. 

None the less it will be found, on further reflection, that there 
are good reasons why the Catholics, and the non-Catholics also, 
of the United States should give this document their serious 
attention. For though directly and more immediately it may affect 

*Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes: 
presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty. London: Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode, 1912. 
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British subjects only, in such matters as matrimonial legislation 
what is done in one land cannot fail to have some effect, whether 
for good or evil, among other nations. 

And Americans, it may be added, have a more special reason to 
be interested in the proposals set forth in this English Official 
Report. For they will find that what may be called the American 
argument fills a conspicuous place in its pages. To put this in a 
few words, it may be said that the Commissioners who sign the 
Majority Report recommend such further facilities for divorce 
as would make the English law on this matter approximately the 
same as that already in force in many States of the Union. And 
though they do not follow it in every respect, and look for some 
light and leading elsewhere, it is hardly too much to say that 
American divorce law is their great example and source of inspira- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it will be found that the three distinguished 
signatories of the Minority Report, who offer a strenuous opposi- 
tion to the proposed changes, make a powerful and effective appeal 
to American experience in this matter. They point to the out- 
standing fact “that in the case of the great English-speaking 
American people, which has, and for many years has had, a Divorce 
Law largely similar to that which our colleagues would see estab- 
lished in this country, the number of divorces has grown rapidly 
year by year.” 

This moral is further enforced by a reference to the formation 
of the “ American National League for the Protection of the 
Family,” and the minority cite some emphatic words of its Cor- 
responding Secretary, Dr. Samuel Dike, on the evils resulting from 
easy divorce. And after noticing and discussing the argument 
that the increase in American divorces was due to the independence 
of the several States and the facility of immigration, etc., they 
go on to say: 


After making all allowances for differences of national tem- 
perament, climate, and circumstances between England and 
the United States, we are bound to recognize that the two 
countries have too much in common to make it probable that 
if we in England adopt what are substantially the American 
grounds for divorce, we shall escape the grave disasters which 
have admittedly followed their adoption in the United States. 


‘American readers, we imagine, can scarcely remain indifferent 
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to this spectacle of English legislators and social reformers, drawn 
one way by the example of American laws, and in the opposite 
direction by the lessons of American experience. But comment 
on this aspect of the divided Report of the Royal Commission had 
better be left in the safe hands of American Catholic critics. 

In much the ‘same way, it may be said, that while Catholics 
would not be directly affected by any of the suggested changes in the 
Divorce Laws, such a document as the present Report undoubtedly 
challenges criticism from a Catholic standpoint. We cannot well 
be content to let it pass as something in no wise concerning our 
own people. For in any case the Catholic objection to divorce 
is not a mere matter of domestic discipline, like clerical celibacy, 
for example. Our defense of this latter rule need not imply 
any censure on those without the Church and free from any such 
obligation. On the contrary, the Catholic belief in the absolute 
indissolubility of marriage applies in principle to the marriages 
of those who are not Catholics. And even if it were the case 
that divorce laws had no effect on our own people, we must needs 
regard the growing tendency to relax the bond of Christian mar- 
riage as a grave national evil, and do all in our power, whether 
by word or political action, to arrest its fatal progress. 

But here, again, there are further and more special reasons 
why Catholics should take an active part in this struggle. For it 
is clear to all who understand the influence of evil example and 
environment that the disastrous effect of increased facilities for 
divorce among Protestants must carry with it some danger to the 
morality of their Catholic neighbors and fellow citizens. And what 
is more, many of the arguments here brought together to make 
out a case for these further facilities, constitute, however uncon- 
sciously and indirectly, an indictment of the Catholic system; and 
naturally challenge some answering defense of our own position. 
It is true that the Report, as becomes its official character, is free 
from anything like religious controversy. We can notice nothing 
in the nature of offensive language, unless it be one passage quoted 
from an old Protestant bishop of the seventeenth century.* And 
if the evidence of the Catholic witnesses examined by the Com- 


** The distinction betwixt bed and board and the bond is new, never mentioned 
in the Scripture, and unknown to the ancient Church; devised only by the 
canonists and schoolmen in the Latin Church (for the Greek Church knows it not), 
to serve the Pope’s turn the better, till he got it established in the Council of Trent, 
at which time, and never before, he laid his anathema upon all them that were 
of another mind; forbidding all men to marry, and not to make any use of 
Christ’s concession.” These are the words used by Bishop Cozens in Lord Ross’ case. 
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missioners has unfortunately had little effect on the conclusions set 
forth in the Report, their views are treated with becoming respect. 

But this very freedom from polemical prejudice, and the gen- 
erally impartial tone of the Report, will only serve to make any 
incidental misrepresentation of Catholic teaching, or any dispar- 
agement of Catholic principles, and practice doubly dangerous. 
For a discerning reader, who would make a large allowance for 
ignorance or bias if he found these things in a no Popery tract, 
might more easily be led astray by the strangely misleading lan- 
guage of the Commissioners who were conducting an official in- 
quiry, and had taken evidence from competent Catholic witnesses. 
For this reason it will be well to enter an emphatic protest against 
the account of Catholic practice given in the following passage of 
the Report: 


The only divorce which the pre-Reformation Church recog- 
nized, and its courts granted, was a divorce a mensé et thoro 
(equivalent to what is now termed a judicial separation), as the 
Church held that a valid marriage between Christians was in- 
dissoluble. The hardships which result from holding marriage 
indissoluble were, however, mitigated by a system of effecting 
complete divorce by means of decrees of nullity, the grounds 
of which were numerous. [Referring to the rules as to the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity and affinity, Sir Lewis Dib- 
den says] : “ These elaborate, and highly artificial rules produced 
a system under which marriages theoretically indissoluble, if 
originally valid, could practically be got rid of by being declared 
null ab initio on account of the impediment of relationship. This 
relationship might consist in some remote or fanciful connection 
between the parties or their godparents, unknown to either of 
them until the desire to find a way out of an irksome union 
suggested minute research into pedigrees for obstacles—a search 
which somehow seems to have been generally successful.” 

The grounds still recognized by the Roman Catholic Church 
for declaring a marriage null are given by Monseigneur (sic.) 
Moyes as fifteen in number. 


Now it is scarcely necessary to say that this passage, which 
has a conspicuous place in the early pages of the Report, is a 
ludicrous misrepresentation of the Catholic position. This is 
obvious to anyone who is really familiar with Catholic history in 
the past and Catholic practice in the present day. But we fear 
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that too many readers may be unaware of this, and may readily 
accept this as a faithful account of the facts. They may fail to 
observe that this curious description of the Catholic system is taken 
from a Protestant authority; and that the Catholic witnesses (who 
would certainly have repudiated this perversion of facts) is merely 
cited for a simple figure. And as few who read the Report will 
also study the voluminous evidence for themselves, it is probable 
that many will remain unaware that some of the aforesaid fifteen 
grounds of dissolution would also hold good in English law (which, 
on the other hand, has several grounds not admitted by the Church). 

It is, withal, some relief to note that the misrepresentation 
is certainly not malicious. For though it may be thought an ab- 
surdity, the alleged system of annulling marriages theoretically indis- 
soluble is really regarded as mitigating the hardships otherwise 
involved in the Catholic doctrine of the indissolubility of marriage. 
But however honest and well-meaning they may be, these inter- 
preters of the Catholic “system” are strangely at fault in their 
account of its purpose and mode of operation. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we have no desire to dispute 
or minimize the true facts on which this strange statement is, 
apparently, founded. It is certainly true that while the Catholic 
Church resolutely refuses to acknowledge divorce, in the sense in 
which the word is here understood (1%. e., the complete dissolution 
of a marriage originally valid), she allows such separation with 
liberty to remarry in cases where the original contract is proved 
to have been null and void ab initio, by reason of some diriment 
impediment, and, indeed, it could not well be otherwise. 

For the most rigid, consistent, and absolute doctrine of the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond could not have the effect of 
holding together those who, ex hypothest, were not married. 

It is also true that before the time of Innocent III. (1216), 
and not as the Report implies in the whole period before the Ref- 
ormation, the forbidden degrees were numerous, and presented 
considerable difficulty—which was the great Pope’s main reason 
for reducing them. 

And it is, further, the fact, that in this matter, as elsewhere, 
the law has occasionally been abused by evil-minded men, by false 
evidence, or by intimidating bishops subservient to their authority. 
But the serious student of Church history may well be filled with 
wonder when he reads the above account of the Catholic system, and 
learns how easy it was to be successful in the search for satisfactory 
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evidence of nullity, and thus dissolve a bond “ theoretically indis- 
soluble.” 

For if this were really the case, how came it that so many 
powerful princes, from Lothaire in the ninth century to Henry 
of England in the sixteenth, found the bond so hard to break, and 
even whole kingdoms were shaken by their unavailing efforts? 
The divorce of Lothaire might be sanctioned by local bishops and 
subservient councils, but the Pope annulled the iniquitous sentence. 
Philip Augustus of France could persuade the Archbishop of 
Rheims to divorce him from his Danish bride on a pretense 
of affinity, but Innocent III., by laying his kingdom under an 
interdict, compelled the king to take back his true wife. King 
John, it is true, was more successful in getting free from his union 
with Avice of Gloucester on the plea of consanguinity, in spite of 
the Pope’s remonstrance that the impediment had been removed by 
a dispensation. But if wrong was done in that case, the success 
assuredly brought its own punishment in its train. And it may 
be remarked that it was the same great Pontiff who, after rebuking 
these lawless kings, took steps to reduce and simplify the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity (c. 8 X. de consanguinitate 
et affinitate). 

The repeated failure of powerful princes, in corrupt and law- 
less times, should suffice to show that the average sensual man 
could have little hope of success without genuine and convincing 
evidence. And a little knowledge of the facts would serve to 
dissipate this illusion of a systematic use of decrees of nullity as a 
working substitute for divorce in the case of Catholics who have 
contracted unhappy marriages. For these decrees are only granted 
on real grounds, which are by no means so numerous and fanciful 
as these writers imagine. And in the case of most Catholics 
afflicted with those matrimonial troubles, for which Protestants 
seek a dubious remedy in the divorce courts, there is no possibility 
of getting a decree of nullity. This is really a plain question of 
fact, not a disputable opinion. And the candid and impartial 
Protestant, who will examine the evidence for himself, will cer- 
tainly find that our Catholic marriages are really indissoluble in 
practice as well as in theory. 

This explanation, it may be hoped, will be enough to dispose 
of this initial misrepresentation of the Catholic system. But when 
once the notion of this illusory mitigation is out of the way, we 
find ourselves left to bear the full force of all the arguments and 
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evidence gathered together in this Report, to show the necessity 
of a simple and facile system of divorce, and to oppress us with a 
painful picture of the terrible sufferings and immorality that must 
almost inevitably follow where no such remedy is available. 

It is true, as we have said, that these well-meaning Commis- 
sioners are not assailing Catholics or writing and arguing against 
them. And although they briefly notice other and divergent views 
on this question, in the main they seem to make the present English 
law their point of departure, and, declining to discuss the opinion 
of those who would fain do away with divorce altogether, they 
proceed to consider the advisability of increasing the grounds on 
which divorce may be granted, and bringing the remedy, now mo- 
nopolized by the rich, within easy reach of the poorer classes. Thus, 
for the most part, their arguments seem to be directly addressed 
to those who agree on the common ground that divorce is a rightful 
and a real remedy. And it may be freely allowed that when once 
this fundamental principle is granted, their arguments hang together 
with a logical sequence, and their practical conclusions are by no 
means unreasonable. 

Certainly if divorce be, as they suppose, a rightful and real 
remedy for evils, so very real and so very common, it is obviously 
unfair that it should be confined to the rich, or to only a small sec- 
tion of the victims of unhappy marriages. And it is idle to deny 
that as the Act of 1857 was the logical sequel of the system of 
divorce by act of Parliament, which was a privilege of the very rich, 
so is this further extension of facilities for divorce a logical sequel 
of the Act of 1857. But we may be permitted to remark that we 
can easily see that the same logical sequence will eventually carry 
the reformers yet further on their path of destruction. 

But while the underlying argument of this Report is thus 
directly addressed to those who admit this common ground that 
divorce a vinculo is a real and rightful remedy, all that is said 
concerning the evils that follow from its inaccessibility to the 
poorer classes of the community, must needs hit those who would 
refuse this remedy altogether. 

And if the reader accepts what is said, and blames the'system 
which puts a prohibitive price on divorce, he must also blame the 
Catholic system which will not allow it'at any price. Thus, we . 
are given an imposing array of facts and authoritative opinions, 
all tending to warrant the conclusion of the Commissioners that 
“the remedy of judicial separation is an unnatural and unsatis- 
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factory remedy, leading to evil consequences (i. e., to immorality), 
and that it is inadequate in cases where married life has become 
practically impossible.” And the further conclusion is drawn that 
by the extension of grounds for divorce, and by improved and less 
costly methods of procedure, such parties should be enabled to 
obtain what is, apparently, a more natural and more satisfactory 
remedy in a complete dissolution of their marriage. 

Yet, elsewhere in the Report, in an earlier stage of the dis- 
cussion, the reader is warned that the aforesaid judicial separations 
must still be retained, not only as a protection for the very poor, 
but also “‘ because these orders afford a remedy for Roman Catholics 
and persons disapproving of divorce.” And thus he is reminded 
that for Catholics there can, as it would seem, be nothing but an 
inadequate and unnatural remedy. 

It is on this very matter, moreover, that Bishop Cozens was 
speaking when he condemns the distinction “ betwixt bed and 
board and the bond ” as something devised by canonists and school- 
men to serve the turn of the Pope, who is accused of “ forbidding 
all men to marry, and not to make any use of Christ’s concession.” 
(Cf. above p. 3.) 

It is obvious, as we have said, that many readers may well be 
moved by such passages to form.a very unfavorable opinion of the 
Catholic system. And though the Commissioners themselves re- 
frain from any such controversial recrimination, some readers, we 
fear, may be tempted to go farther, and make the Pope and his 
hard, inexorable law the fons et origo mali. 

For it is certainly the case that many advanced advocates of 
marriage-law reform do regard the indissoluble marriage bond as 
part of an obsolete or antiquated ecclesiastical system, from which 
the Protestant Churches have been but partly emancipated, while 
Rome still maintains it in full rigor. 

The old Protestant bishop would probably find many to agree 
with him in throwing the chief blame on the Pope, since this 
troublesome doctrine of indissolubility comes down to us in a well- 
knit system of dogmas and laws, finding their main sanction and 
support in Papal authority. 

It would obviously be out of place to attempt any vindication 
of the Pope’s authority on the present occasion, for the problem 
of divorce and marriage-law reform is quite enough by itself; and 
there is no need to perplex the reader with an incidental discussion 
on Papal supremacy and infallibility. Yet it may not be amiss 
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to remark that a right appreciation of the Pope’s position in this 
question of divorce should be enough to upset most Protestant 
or Rationalist theories on the origin and growth of the Papal 
power and authority. 

For all who do not accept the Catholic belief as to the origin 
of the Papacy, must needs hold that the Pope claims high powers 
which are not really his. And some are prepared to explain how 
these pretensions have grown and developed in the course of time; 
how favorable circumstances have been turned to account; what 
use has been made of political changes; what part has been played 
by the Donation of Constantine or the forged Decretals. 

There is, indeed, a large literature of historical controversy, or 
controversial history, wherein the Papacy appears as an ever-in- 
creasing and encroaching power, ever on the alert in its own 
interest, strengthening and consolidating old claims or advancing 
others in new directions. And it may be admitted that even in 
unskilled hands the argument may sometimes be plausible and 
imposing. But there is one plain fact that cannot by any ingenuity 
be reconciled with this reading of Papal history; and this is the 
attitude of the Popes in this matter of divorce and marriage. For 
what would that attitude have been on the Protestant hypothesis of 
arrogant ambition and ever-increasing claims? The Pope would 
surely claim the most absolute and extensive power over the bond 
of marriage. And it is easy to see what a far-reaching influence 
it would give him in his dealings with kings and princes if he claimed 
a paramount and exclusive power of dissolving the bond of a 
valid marriage. 

Yet with all the plausible arguments that might be used to 
support this claim, and all the motives that might recommend it 
to crafty or ambitious Pontiffs, there is the one ‘plain luminous 
fact in all the dark history of political intrigues and matrimonial 
troubles, that they never arrogated to themselves the power of 
putting asunder those whom God had joined together. Even in 
the case of the decrees of nullity, the Popes only claimed the right 
of judging as to the facts and interpreting the law. And all that 
they risked and suffered in resisting the imperious demands of 
mighty princes, shows how strictly they acted according to law and 
justice in this matter. For when they resolutely refused to annul 
a marriage not really void ab initio, they were not denying a grace 
they might have granted if they would. Here, as in many other 
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matters, the Papal refusal is a non possumus. Like the great rebel 
' in a later age, each one of the medizval Popes who refused to dis- 
solve the bond of a royal marriage said, in effect, I cannot do 
otherwise (Ich kann nicht anders). 

In the case of Henry VIIL., it is true that powerful interests 
were at work on both sides, and the fear of England was balanced 
by the fear of the imperial power. But in other cases the Popes 
risked everything for the cause of justice alone. Thus in the 
case of Lothaire, the injured wife herself joined in the prayer 
for a dissolution, and the Pope, though driven from his palace, 
would never consent to annul the marriage. And when we turn 
to a later page of history, after the lapse of a thousand years, we 
find another Roman Pontiff resisting the power of Napoleon, and 
firmly refusing to dissolve the bond of marriage between Jerome 
Bonaparte and his Protestant American bride. The letter of Pius 
VII. to Napoleon on the Bonaparte-Patterson case makes the 
Pope’s position in this matter perfectly clear, and plainly shows 
that he disclaims any power or right of dissolving a full and valid 
Christian marriage.* 

Protestant controversialists have much to tell us of the arro- 
gance of the Roman Pontiffs, who set themselves, as it would 
seem, above the law of God. Yet, here we find the Popes consist- 
ently disclaiming the possession of a power which is now freely 
claimed by the meanest mushroom state in Christendom. 

It may seem that we have been led away from the question of 
divorce, considered in itself, to the perennial discussion of Papal 
authority. Yet, as a matter of fact, it will be found that the prin- 
ciple involved in the Roman non possumus contains the key of the 
problem. As we turn the pages of this Report we find the words of 
witnesses, or of the Commissioners themselves, enlarging on the 
evils that follow from the want of divorce, and arguing that this 
saving remedy should be granted with greater facility, and not 
only for adultery, but for a variety of other reasons. And as 
we read of the widespread immorality and suffering ensuing in a 
society under the present limitations and difficulties, we might be 
tempted to think it right and reasonable to give these further facili- 
ties and this bold extension of the grounds of divorce. 

But before proceeding to discuss the advisability of the sug- 
gested reforms, it would be well to ask by what authority it is 


*See the letter in Artaud de Montor’s Lives of the Popes, English translation. 
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proposed to dissolve the bond of marriage in these cases? The 
Popes, as we have seen in the plentitude of their power, felt that 
this was beyond their competence. Modern Parliaments, rushing in 
where the Pontiffs feared to tread, freely pass bills of divorce, or 
erect courts empowered to grant decrees of dissolution. But does 
it follow that they really have this power, and that the parties 
thus divorced are really free? Bishop Cozens, in the forcible 
passage quoted above, boldly talks of “ Christ’s concession.” But, 
of course, he is only thinking of divorce for adultery, then de- 
fended primarily by appeal to the excepting clause in Matthew—a 
text which is variously interpreted by Catholic commentators, and 
is now apparently regarded by some Protestant critics as an inter- 
polation.* But divorce for other grounds, at any rate, cannot be 
defended in this manner. And the authority on which this can be 
granted is still to seek. Are we to suppose that the power of the 
state, unlike that of the Pope, had absolutely no limit in these 
matters, and that Blackstone’s “omnipotence of Parliament” is 
to be taken literally, and holds good in the domain of morals? 
Will it be competent for some future Commission to recommend, 
and some future Parliament to pass, a law allowing a Christian 
people the practice of polygamy? 

For a Catholic (may we say, for a Christian?) these questions 
should answer themselves. And the only answer is that there is no 
power really competent to put asunder those whom God hath 
joined together. In the light of this plain principle, it will be 
readily seen that most of the arguments of our Report proceed 
upon a false assumption. Thus one of the strongest and most 
effective arguments is that drawn from the immorality resulting 
from the impossibility or inaccessibility of divorce. The parties 
who get separation orders, because divorce is out of their reach, 
very frequently form other and irregular unions. ‘And the same 
thing often happens with those whose partners have become perma- 
nent inmates of prisons or lunatic asylums. And it is suggested 
that if divorce were only given with greater facility, and granted 
on these additional grounds, most of these irregular unions might 
be converted into legal marriages. But, apart from some practical 
objections which may be urged against the expediency of the pro- 

*Thus one of the witnesses, the Rev. J. Cooper, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Glasglow, and a minister of the Church of Scotland, 


considers it doubtful whether the clause, “Except for fornication,” was ever 
spoken by our Lord. 
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posed remedy, it may be remarked that the reasoning of these 
reformers is somewhat superficial. It is, apparently, agreed on all 
sides that these irregular unions are immoral. But it remains to 
ask wherein this deplorable immorality consists, and whether it 
can be removed by any mere legal proceedings. To us, at any 
rate, it is clear that the immorality lies in living with one who is 
the wife or husband of another; that this is something wrong 
in itself, and that will be just as immoral however much it may be 
declared legal. Ardent social reformers, in questions of tem- 
perance, for example, are often reminded that we cannot make 
people moral by act of Parliament. And though this is certainly 
true as it stands, it is often used to suggest the false idea that 
nothing can be done in these matters by Legislative measures. 
But be this as it may, it is at any rate entirely true that immorality 
can never be made moral by act of Parliament. 

It may be difficult to get men of the modern world, with its 
loose ideas of marriage, to understand how Catholics view such 
plausible proposals of removing the immorality of the aforesaid 
irregular unions by a legal dissolution of the existing but dis- 
regarded bonds of marriage with others. But it may be possible 
to illustrate our position by an analogous suggestion in regard to 
something which the modern world still considers sacred. The 
analogy is naturally suggested by the juxtaposition of the Ninth 
and Tenth Commandments, in which the sin of coveting a neighbor’s 
wife is associated with the sin of coveting his possessions. This 
may remind us that sexual sin is not the only form of immorality, 
and that offences resulting from the violation of the last command- 
ment are still unhappily common. 

And, certainly, if many are unhappily living with wives or 
husbands who rightfully belong to others, there are also many 
who are wrongfully in the enjoyment of their neighbor’s goods 
and chattels. But what would be thought of a modest suggestion 
that this wholesale dishonesty might be healed by an act of ex- 
prohibition, annulling all previous rights in such property, and 
transferring it to those who now hold it in their hands without legal 
warrant? Would such a measure really make the wrongful pos- 
sessors a whit more honest? Yet in reality there is really more to 
be said for such measures in questions of this kind: for the state 
might really take over private property, and in certain exceptional 
circumstances it may interfere with the rights of the original 
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owner, for the sake of peace and in the interest of the whole com- 
munity. But there is no room for the right of eminent domain 
in the case of a man with his wife. 

It may be thought that Catholics only take this ground on 
ecclesiastical principles, because marriage is a Sacrament, and 
the Church which has all Sacraments in her keeping has declared 
the bond to be indissoluble. And, no doubt the sacred nature of 
a Sacrament adds a higher sanction and a higher force to the 
human contract of marriage, and the Papal decrees on this matter 
give greater certainty and security to our belief in the doctrine of 
indissolubility. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
indissolubility in this matter is only something sacramental or eccle- 
siastical. That this is not the case is very clearly shown by the 
marked difference which the Church herself makes between matri- 
monium ratum and matrimonium consummatum. When nothing has 
taken place but the contract and ceremony in the church, the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony has already been received. But this matrimon- 
ium ratum, as it is called, though valid and binding, can still be 
dissolved by Papal authority, or by religious profession. And it 
is only when the parties have actually lived together as husband and 
wife that the Church feels that she no longer has any power to 
dissolve their bond of union. 

On the other hand, a marriage contracted by pagans is not a 
sacrament. Yet though this may be dissolved in the exceptional cir- 
cumstances known as the case of the Apostle, it is otherwise regarded 
as indissoluble. And, indeed, it is abundantly clear from the action 
of the Popes, and from the language of Catholic divines, on this 
question of indissolubility, that it is something really belonging 
to the natural institution of marriage. Happily there are still 
moralists and deep thinkers, even among those who are outside 
the Church, who can see this natural necessity of the unity and 
indissolubility of marriage as maintained by Catholics. And what- 
ever reckless new writers may say on this matter, their own extreme 
proposals only serve to show us the logical issue of the principles 
adopted by such comparatively moderate men as these Commis- 
sioners, and we may add, to illustrate the fallacy of much that they 
say, of the hardships suffered under the present system. 

Here let us add that, for our part, we have no wish to over- 
look these hardships and evils; or to treat them lightly. Perhaps 
such a course might be possible in the case of a writer whose only 
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knowledge of this subject came from books, who was more at home 
in theory than practice, and knew no matrimonial cases but those 
of some imaginary Tituses and Berthas. But it is otherwise with 
the present writer, who has been working for years among the poor, 
and knows many who suffer from all the matrimonial troubles 
that are considered in this Report. But the greater our sympathy 
with such sufferers, the stronger must be our opposition to measures 
that would bring them no real relief, and must inevitably add to the 
evil that is, in most cases, the cause of their trouble. 

As a writer in the Times remarked sometime ago, the extreme 
advocates of marriage-law reform make the mistake of ascribing 
to the existing laws of Christian marriage evils which would be 
present under any system. And, certainly, a little reflection would 
suffice to show that if the extremists had their way, or, in other 
words, if the principles adopted by all advocates of divorce were 
carried on to their logical issue, the sin and suffering that now 
fill our hearts with sorrow would be multiplied a hundredfold: 
With all that is now done by the laws of Church and State to keep 
them together, there are yet many homes broken up by unfaithful- 
ness, and many wives left desolate and forsaken. But what would 
it be if the marriage union were generally recognized as something 
terminable at pleasure? If it were not so painful, it would be 
amusing to see how easily some of these reformers assume that 
all might be made better with the panacea of divorce. The victims 
of unfortunate marriages are to be set free, and find new and better 
helpmates, and live happily ever afterwards. These amiable opti- 
mists forget how many have really given their hearts to the first 
faithless lover, and have no wish to look elsewhere; how many 
again may never find any other to ask their hand; and how many 
may find a second partner worse than the first. The relief, were 
it possible, must still remain doubtful and precarious. But the 
harm done by loosing the marriage bond, and weakening that found- 
ation of all human society—fidelity to the spoken word—must 
surely follow. 

In taking leave of this Report, it may be well to say that 
there are many points of detail in which a Catholic critic must 
find himself in agreement with the signatories, for example, in their 
suggestions of a drastic restraint over the publication of journalistic 
reports of cases in the Divorce Courts. Yet even here we cannot 
help feeling that the real remedy for this evil had far better be 
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sought in the more drasticmeasure ofabolishing divorce and Divorce 
Courts altogether. On this point it may be well to recall the wise 
words of one so free from conservative and ecclesiastical prejudice 
as Matthew Arnold: 


When one looks, for instance at the English Divorce Court— 
an institution which perhaps has its practical conveniences, but 
« be which in the ideal sphere is so hideous; an institution which 
| neither makes divorce impossible, nor makes it decent, which 
allows a man to get rid of his wife, or a wife of her husband, 
but makes them drag one another, first, for the public edifica- 
tion, through a mire of unutterable infamy—when one looks 
at this charming institution, I say, with its crowded trials, its 
newspaper reports, and its money compensations, this institution 
in which the gross, unregenerated British Philistine has indeed 
stamped an image of himself, one may be permitted to find the 
marriage theory of Catholicism refreshing and elevating.* 


It may be hoped that the same reflection may be suggested 
to some readers of the present Report of the Royal Commission on 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 


*Cf. Essay on the Function of Criticism. 























THE MOCK CHATTERTON. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
I. 


HE late Mr. Churton Collins was an English literary 
scholar whose like we shall not soon see again. 
One of his greatest pleasures was to dig out buried 
merit from the rubbish-heap of time; and in his 

: published anthology figures more than one exquisite 
poet, thus first restored to his rights and the homage of posterity. 

In these pages the reader falls across a bard, otherwise unknown, 

named Dermody. Mr. Collins editorially alludes to him as “a 

hapless child of genius,” who might easily have become “ the 

Burns of Ireland.” Such praise is interesting to a degree, and 

piques every lover of modern verse who is ignorant in the particular 

instance, yet eager to be enlightened. How considered, or how 
hasty and untrue is this verdict of one of the most competent of 
critics? Let us prick up our ears, and approach the untrodden 

Dermodian shrine. 

Thomas Dermody appeared on this planet in January, 1775, 
selecting for his birthplace Ennis in the County of Clare, Ireland, 
and for his father the local schoolmaster, a well-educated, good- 
for-nothing ex-tutor. The family were above the peasant class. 
Also, they were Protestant: whether by ancient conviction or 
recent compromise, is not stated. The nameless mother seems 
never to have counted. Nicholas Dermody had opportunity, the 
respect of good men, some share in the goods of this world, and 
even a certain repute of his own, until he fouled the gifts of the 
gods by drink and low company. His unlucky son Tom, the eldest 
of three, gathered the fruit of the days of his decadence. From the 
day he was four years old, Tom seems to have been crammed with 
all the learning which his most accommodating head could contain. 
Only Evelyn’s little Richard, or the lisping Pico della Mirandola, 
could hold a candle to him! Aged eight, and very small for his 
age, he was promoted not only to be usher in the parental school- 
room, but assistant instructor there in the Greek and Latin lan- 
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guages: entering, in fact, upon that career of pedantry which is 
pregnant of such peculiar dangers and unlovely results to the 
Gaelic temperament. To balance his dizzy professional eminence, 
he began at once to consort with naughty grown-ups (probably his 
father’s circle), and to pick up, in the green pastures of County 
Clare, so much of the trickery of the wicked world as could fall 
in a small child’s way. He is said to have felt remorse, even at 
the time; but remorse is an adult condition, and would have been 
affected, were it not felt. Much poetry, well-worded, well-metred, 
and well-derived, could already be laid to his infant account. 

In 1785, died of small-pox a little brother of seven, and 
Thomas, in orchestral measures, mourned at length his Corydon, 
“Fond Corydon, scarce ripen’d into boy,” who, being “a shepherd 
Swain like me, of harmless guise,” did all the usual things, such 
as feeding his kine and tuning his pipe in lays 


Yet unprofaned with trick of city art, 
Pure from the head, and glowing from the heart. 


The survivor reproves the “healing Powers” at large for not 
doing their duty by the other literary babe, who is described as a 
starry shade by this time, flourishing a “lyre of gratulations loud.” 
Tom strews upon the “ hillock green ” much myrtle and laurel, and 
beholds in air a vision on which the lyrical curtain falls: not, 
however, before he works in a truly classical allusion to himself as 
the “rude youth” who ends his “pastoral strain” by making 
off through the woods in most approved fashion, “ brushing the 
dewdrops from the glittering spray.” The Cowleian, Miltonian, 
Virgilian opulence of all this is staggering in a perpetrator aged 
ten. 

Corydon’s companionship may have meant a good deal 
to his elegist, for their academic sire was by now in a sad way. 
Tom’s biographer remarks, in that large placating manner of the 
late eighteenth century, that “ Mr. Dermody did not at all times 
pay a strict regard to the rules of prudence,” and that “ his habits 
growing too powerful to be conquered by ordinary means, the 
sacrifice of domestic felicity appeared unavoidable.” In other 
words, Nicholas was going to the devil at a hot pace. When 
deadly poverty stared him in the face, he planned to do what he had 
done once before: leave Ennis, and try his luck elsewhere. Just 
then his wife died (variously egged on, perhaps, to that singular 
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display of practical intelligence), and for one at least of the family, 
all problems got solved. 

On the heels of this sad event, Nicholas, with his remaining 
boy and girl, was invited by a kindly neighboring squire, a Mr. 
Hickman, to visit his estate of Newpark: which forethought of 
Mr. Hickman may be supposed to have built up the learned and 
threadbare Nicholas, and sent him home with many new, though 
brittle resolutions in his widowed breast. His small son, like 
Hazlitt at the same age, and almost at the same hour, was mean- 
while curled up on a window sill reading Tom Jones, and drawing 
from it one glorious over-mastering ambition: that of seeing for 
himself the great world. “ The domestic scene was too confined for 
his expanding ideas.” So wrote a certain sympathetic Mr. Samuel 
White, long after and in sober earnest, of Tom. With his book, 
two shillings, and one clean shirt stuffed into the pocket of his 
nankeen trousers, the embryo “ Burns of Ireland,” giving neither 
to his host nor to his parent any warning, ran away from Newpark, 
and made a bee line for Dublin. Before midnight, he had two 
adventures. Footsore, and thinking to lodge there, he came to a 
solitary cabin in a wood. The occupants turned out to be five 
miserable-looking children, an aged woman dumb with grief, and a 
younger woman’s corpse, stretched out on a board in the middle of 
the floor. Tom went in, sat a moment by the fire, spoke a condol- 
ing word, and in his new role of rich tourist, bestowed on the 
grandam one of his shillings. Having gone his way, he presently 
returned, nominally to fetch his walking-stick left behind, but really 
to press upon the sorrowing creatures the only money he had left. 
Apparently, there was a sweet action, “all conscience and tendre 
herte,” as dear Father Chaucer says! 

But a knowledge of Dermody’s character, which was all of 
a piece from childhood, brushes the bloom clean off the deed. He 
could not by the law of his being have held on an hour longer 
to those slippery coins. He was never charitable, he was simply 
non-prehensile: the prime moral necessity for him was not to 
share nor even to spend, but to shed and to scatter. Back to the 
road went the pilgrim, and stumbling into some wind-swept me- 
dizeval ruins, there abode, not indeed with intent to sleep, but in 
order to think out a poem, which, in its own nervous language, 
should 

—lend a venerable dread 
To the lone Abbey’s rocking head. 
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The experienced author’s pity flowed forthwith over the ad- 
jacent graves of the victims of 


Superstition, fiend deform. 


We get through him a glimpse of the “ fat Abbot,” the “ friar’s 
secret glee,” and (interesting addendum!) white-veiled shades “ dul- 
ling their bright eyes in the dread abode,’—all the funny old un- 
historic paraphernalia dear to tradition. Out of these monastic 
Gothic shadows suddenly sprang a grotesque figure, flourishing a 
cudgel by the light of the moon, and, in appropriate extension of 
the mood of the small Orangeman who was startled by the stave, 
loudly singing Lillabullero. It was the parish clerk, returning from 
a neighboring fair, and cutting across country in no dejected tem- 
per. Tom ran after him. The conversation was voluble, and 
turned on politics and religion: for were they not in Ireland? 
Presently the parish clerk vanished down a lane; total darkness 
supervened, providentially relieved by the sound of wheels, and 
of a human voice, this time that of a carrier with whom the child 
was well acquainted, and who offered him a ride and a crust of 
bread. That carrier, moved by what representations we know not, 
seconded the runaway to such good purpose that he conveyed him 
practically the whole distance from Ennis to Dublin, one hundred 
and forty English miles. Creation viewed on such an extensive 
scale, and for several days on end, again provoked the bardling’s 
poetic fire; it burst into some decasyllabic couplets, smooth 
as Pope’s, on the benefits of travel. 


Who like a Worm in one dull spot would crawl? 


and so forth and so on, exclaims the soaring Muse imparadised on 
the van. Dublin, in the shadow of her enchanting hills being 
reached, Tom promptly and successfully lost the benevolent carrier. 

Now for life! The clean shirt, with its frilled ruffles, is made 
into merchandise; and on the proceeds, three blissful days float by. 
Presently Tom remembers that he somehow provided himself, ere 
leaving home, with a letter to an eminent apothecary in College- 
Green ; and thither he goes, only to be received by that worthy with 
chilly skepticism, and cast anew upon the tide of street-life. The 
Dublin bookstalls are almost as enchanting as those on the Quais 
in Paris, and inevitably and strongly did they attract the doctorcule 
sine libris. Once, when he put forth a small grimy hand towards 
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a Greek dramatist, the alarmed owner, suspicious of so much lore 
in a hungry-looking gamin, hurried up from a cellar entrance to 
rescue his property. Having come to scoff, the man remained to 
pray: for he ended by inviting the accomplished infant to dinner, 
and by then engaging him as tutor for his son! This pleasing 
appointment, however, presently came to grief. Pupil and master, 
exact contemporaries, fell out most unphilosophically over subjects 
probably only remotely connected with the accidence; and the 
parent-patron, called in to arbitrate, let the wild hawk from Ennis 
shake off his jesses. Mindful, however, of Tom’s friendless con- 
dition, the good man recommended the young stranger to a neigh- 
boring tradesman, one Lynch, who stood in need of an attendant in 
his little second-hand shop. Here, too, were books, books by the 
hundred, and hither came all Trinity College, in search of bargains 
and exchanges. The shop-boy, with his beauty and his big black 
eyes, his thin little frame, his now tattered attire, became an object 
of instant attention. One youth borrowed over-night the manu- 
script of Tom’s poems, and whispered that he would send him 
a pretty shirt. Next day, the loan was returned: the parcel held 
nothing else, and was provocative of scowls and kicks and a foun- 
tain-flow of words from the disappointed clerk. The proprietor 
intervened to save the repute of his customer, and the shirtless 
one, silenced and driven to bay, grabbed pencil and paper to jot 
down a four-line epigram. This was deemed by the shopman’s 
kind soul so clever and convincing, that it was forwarded to the 
forgetful undergraduate. Needless to add, the present was sent. 
Tom had scored: he always scored. 

His next inspiration was to quit the employ of the excellent 
Lynch. Once more a freeman of Dublin streets, he came imme- 
diately to a halt at another of the innumerable old booths where 
books were stacked up: and seeing a Longinus, and seeing an 
amiable gentleman somewhat contiguous to the Longinus, he popped 
his young designing nose into the thorny text. The gentleman, 
Dr. Houlton, was instantly limed. He opened conversation, tested 
the boy’s Greek, found it prodigious, and took him home, learning 
many autobiographical particulars, mostly accurate, upon the way. 
By poetic license, however, he was told that Tom had begged his 
way to Dublin! There followed a generous meal, much Homer 
and Horace, and great edification over the guest, “a little being 
composed entirely of mind.” In fact, Dr. Houlton opened his house 
and heart to the boy, who, nothing loath, took possession of both, to 
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the ineffable satisfaction of the benefactor. The two talked of the 
Georgics, and of the annotations of Scaliger and of Madame Dacier, 
Dr. Houlton all the while wondering delightedly at Tom, at his 
archness, his gestures, his adroit and correct speech. One day 
the elder scholar gently challenged a couple of false quantities, and 
was met by scowls and peevish subterfuges, things which had not 
been looked for. An acquaintance of the Doctor’s, a Mr. French, 
was a ripe classical scholar, and to him was the eleven-year-old 
paragon introduced, looking so extremely babyish with his long hair, 
his little frilled old-fashioned collar, his delicate build, and his 
grave face, that the newcomer. thought some joke was being played 
upon him. However, he was induced to tender the Elzevir Horace 
he carried in his pocket. Tom had never seen an Elzevir: his 
enthusiasm rose at finding it complete: he construed, he translated, 
he argued, he collated, in grand prancing style; and he made such 
droll knowing remarks about Leuconoé that Mr. French, doubled 
up with laughter, and quite won over, rapturously shook him by 
the hand. Of course, he gave him the Elzevir, also a handful of 
silver coins, envied Dr. Houlton the guardianship of such a ward, 
and affectionately took his leave. 

Tom seems to have read by day and by night while at Dr. 
Houlton’s. One morning at breakfast he announced a presenti- 
ment that the beginning of the Epitaph in Gray’s Elegy (a poem, so 
he said, which he had often perused with tears) would be “ not 
unsuitable for my own humble tombstone.” This appears to be the 
first outward expression of Dermody’s excessive preoccupation with 
his own genius and his own fate. He had contracted the habit of 
reading in bed, by the light of tapers, which he did not always re- 
member to blow out. Dr. Houlton objected to the practice as dan- 
gerous, and shortened the supply of candles, but Tom outwitted him, 
and bought more for the same purpose. He was found out, and re- 
proved, and sulked all day. More: from that time he showed a rad- 
ical and growing restlessness. It ended in a declared wish to quit 
the house, in which he had spent but ten weeks. Dr. Houlton gave 
him money, and wished him a successful future. Tom was un- 
perturbed, and expressed no regrets, either for material loss, or 
for the forfeit of so much friendship and chivalrous care. The 
good Doctor, in short, was an episode, an old love: and it was time 
to be on with a new! 

Within a few days the boy had squandered every penny, and . 
went about needing food and shelter, and, in the nick of time, 
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getting both. A certain scene-painter at the Dublin Theatre, one 
Coyle, had been employed on a piece of work at Dr. Houlton’s, 
and into his ravished ear Tom had poured ere now much imposing 
historical lore. On this good-hearted creature, whose house was 
in Dorset Street, the elfin diplomat now began to call, and even 
as he foresaw that it would, that large and poor family expanded, 
to welcome yet another member. There was no servant, and Mrs. 
Coyle sent the guest on divers errands: one of these was to carry 
his morning meal to her husband, then too busy to step home from 
his work. Haughty, Tom took most unwillingly to his new avoca- 
tion, but eventually he settled down not only as commissary, but as 
superintendent of glue, oil, and color-pots. Here in the greenroom 
he wrote a pasquinade on Astley’s circus feats which greatly excited 
the performers, bringing them in a drove to behold the wonderful 
author. There he stood, without shirt or waistcoat, in an enor- 
mous pair of trousers never cut down to fit him, encasing him 
from his armpits to his loose-slippered feet; in his hands were a 
hairbrush and a pot of size, and his tiny naked chest was grotes- 
quely smeared with paint of every hue, like a native Briton’s. Thus 
did the poet, subdued to what he worked in, turn what was dis- 
coverable of his intensely intelligent countenance upon the irruption 
of the actors, thus suddenly become his ardent admirers. One of 
them was Mr. Robert Owenson, an accomplished, helpful, disin- 
terested man, self-made, as the phrase goes, whom Goldsmith had 
taken pride in introducing to Garrick. Mr. Owenson fell madly 
in love on the instant, and led young Thomas Dermody home, to be 
washed and fed. 


II. 


As for Mrs. Owenson, she played up to her lord in the most 
maternal way, and wept over the waif and his rags. Tom was at 
once given a task: to turn out some impromptu verses on Dublin 
University. Results were such as to fix in the new protector his 
purpose to bring the boy to the notice of that sacrosanct institu- 
tion. One of the dons was a distant relative of Mr. Owenson’s: 
the celebrated Dr. Matthew Young, then Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, afterwards Bishop of Clonfert; and that very day 
he was privileged to hear in his drawing-room the charms of Tom, 
and to discover the prodigy on his own doorstep, where Tom had 
advisedly been left in the rain, until eloquence indoors should have 
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put in its work. Small and wet and ridiculous and shivering, the 
object of interest was hurried into the house, and planted in its 
lordliest armchair next the fire. “ By Jove!” said Dr. Young, in 
his playfullest mood, thereby doing no great good to Tom’s soul, 
“by Jove! you are fit to sit by the side of the King.” He instantly 
arranged that the child should come thrice a week to be coached 
for entrance examinations. Murray’s Logic was one of the books: 
the donor of it fell into a somewhat immoderate fit of laughter 
on being told by Tom that it was a work of supererogation, as 
almost anybody can quibble, without studying to quibble. 

Kind Mr. Owenson now took little Dermody into his family, 
thanking heaven for this seeming substitute for the only son he 
had but lately lost. There were two little daughters, growing up 
to be both lovely and clever. (The elder became well-known in 
later life as Lady Morgan, wrote novels which were considered 
brilliant, and verses of a sentimental cast, now forgotten, held 
liberal and patriotic views, and made distinguished friends.) There 
was a mother worth having in the person of Mrs. Owenson, who 
was a perfect reservoir of what our ancestors would call the noblest 
feelings of humanity: by all three Tom was petted and worshipped, 
and looked upon with awe. His first act, on receiving new attire 
such as befitted his improved condition, was to make a solemn 
bonfire of the old upon the biggest domestic hearth, apostrophizing 
in highly humorous and Hudibrastic strain the youthful breeches 
thus offered to the gods. He and that extraordinary person, Dr. 
Young, however, did not pull well together. Mental discipline 
was hardly in the line of the inspirational Tom, and he revolted 
from what was to him sheer drudgery. The day came when he 
turned truant, and with adroit and prolonged duplicity fooled 
both Mr. Owenson and Dr. Young. The former forgave him as 
soon as the fault, once found out, was confessed, with the ingenious 
rider to the confession that the bent of Tom’s mind was towards 
other studies: forgave him not without a grave reminder of the 
violation of honor which such conduct implied. 

At this very time, there called at the benevolent actor’s house a 
schoolmaster-clergyman, the Rev. Gilbert Austin. He, need it be 
said? was suddenly transported with joy on meeting the resident 
phenomenon; and Mr. Owenson, ever generous, let no word of 
his diminish the dazzling impression his foster-son had made. Mr. 
Austin desired the latter to attend his own very select academy, 
without fee, while still residing at home. Tom was pleased to try 
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the experiment, but the distance was considerable between his desk, 
and his meals and bed. Mr. Austin therefore, transferred him, 
bag and baggage, to his own house; introduced him, as Mr. Owen- 
son had previously done, to all his friends, opened a successful 
subscription for his education and support, and during the Spring 
of 1789 printed in a private issue, and at his own expense, a volume 
of Poems of Thomas Dermody. The boy-author, at the date of 
this publication, was some two months past his fourteenth birthday ; 
but good Mr. Austin, being somehow misled, announced in the pref- 
ace that Tom had not yet attained his thirteenth year, which must 
have been taken by everybody to mean that he was not yet twelve! 
In this preface it is stated that the contents are selected, but un- 
edited and unaltered; and a strong and well-worded appeal is made 
for the interesting genius so much in need of future protection and 
furtherance. The book starts off with a pre-Byronic exposition of 
the past miseries which by now were beginning to be Tom’s most 
precious stock-in-trade. The faultless numbers are addressed 
to Mr. Austin, and do not fail to invoke their originator, 


Ah, doom’d to suffer all that Man can bear, 
Far from a soothing father’s anxious care! 


This abrupt reappearance of Nicholas Dermody in his son’s 
visions is instructive; the soothing father, left behind and never 
yet communicated with, seems to have sat in Ennis unprotesting, 
while Tom, loose upon the great world, was making, after his 
own fashion, such extraordinary headway. One is glad to hear 
the lyrist express his intention to sing Mr. Austin’s praises “ to 
the verge of life.” Nor does he quite forget to hail Mr. Owenson, 
though 

Long has my Muse, devoid of wonted fire, 
Her song neglected, and unstrung her lyre. 


The scribe, in fact, is ever in the forefront of his own mental 
landscape: a more personal and concrete poet does not adorn the 
very personal and concrete eighteenth century. The charming, 
animated, informal Owenson girls, Sydney and Olivia, come in for 
a share of their foster-brother’s maturest admonition. They are to 
avoid “ idiot suitors,” a “tinsel race” armed with “ pleasing lies ;” 
they are to “look round” for an “honest face” like the incom- 
parable Tom’s! 
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The boy was now living in the full atmosphere of that humane, 
cultured, extremely animated society which was to be found in 
Dublin before the Union. He studied literature by day, and be- 
stowed himself on parties and “symposiums” in the evening. 
This was a course of life then thought to be the thing for “ little 
poets,” in order to instill into them the true principles of knowledge 
and virtue. One of his schoolfellows at Mr. Austin’s was the eldest 
son of that admirable Irishman, Lord Charlemont: whereby Lady 
Charlemont, the Duke of Leinster, and other exalted personages, 
all fell captive to Tom’s attractions. They busied themselves over 
him to so much avail that Mr. Austin was at one time able to place 
in the bank no less than £1,500 towards the maintenance of his 
ward, and with promises of yearly renewal. Tom, however, re- 
fused, according to his biographer Mr. Raymond, to be “ formed 
into greatness.” Daily teas, in a fresh collar, with peers and 
dowagers, were well enough for a week or a month; but his real 
taste, from first to last, were Tony Lumpkin’s, and many an ele- 
gant invitation went to the wall unanswered, in order that alehouse 
cronies, tinkers, gypsies, and other unmentionable offshoots of city 
life might sport in the tangles of Mr. T. Dermody’s delighted hair. 
Somewhere, somehow, when he had small innocence left to lose, 
the boy met a certain disreputable Martin, by profession a drawing- 
master; this person aimed at getting a foothold in Mr. Austin’s 
aristocratic academy. Tom was what is called good-natured, the 
term, in his case, connoting the absence of any moral backbone 
whatever: so the man found him an easy accomplice to bribe. 

The bibulous Martin drew a flower, a very personable flower 
it seems to have been, and Tom agreed to show it to Mr. Austin 
as his own work, accomplished, as by magic, after three lessons. 
Any instructor so miraculously successful as that, might well 
be promoted to a position worthy of his powers! The party of 
the second part duly exhibited the specimen to his friend and patron, 
told the tale he had agreed to tell, strongly recommended Martin 
as uniquely expert, and was disconcerted to find that Mr. Austin 
was not taken in at all. On the contrary, he quietly accused Tom, 
who vigorously attempted to brazen it out, of the lie and the cheat. 
Matters were clinched when Mr. Austin required him to copy the 
incriminating flower. He was unable to do it, and he, the star of 
intellectual assemblies, with fame at his beck and call, was sent in 
disgrace to serve awhile in the kitchen. No one who knows boys 
and boys’ schools will suppose that his lot there was allowed to be 
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one of heavenly calm. Tom, for some time, had been boarded out 
on Grafton Street with a zealous Methodist, Mr. Aickbome; and 
with joy he flew nightly from the academy, now a penal cell, to his 
luxurious lodgings. Across the street lived Mr. Samuel Whyte, 
Sheridan’s schoolmaster and relative by marriage. How the neigh- 
boring rebel first caught his eye is not, and need not be, apparent. 
“ Suffice it is to say,” as the orator remarked, that Mr. Whyte, as 
if by incantation, arose upon the scene, to love, honor, and cherish 
the indomitable Tom. So soon as he had listened to those lament- 
able annals which lost nothing with each re-telling, so soon as he 
had apprehended some features of that juvenile facility impressive 
to warm-hearted Irish faith, Mr. Whyte (himself author of 
many critical and educational books), invited to dinner a dozen 
littérateurs and connoisseurs, that they might make acquaintance 
with the Marvel, and be drawn to adore. The guests came, but not 
the arch-guest; the viands were brought in, but not he! Servants 
were dispatched to inquire. Word was presently forthcoming that 
the bardling had strolled away with grimy persons unknown; the 
company lingered on till midnight, but there was no apparition of 
the expected one, and no apology in lieu of that apparition. Mr. 
Whyte was of a forgiving nature, and despite this untoward reef 
in the mouth of the social harbor, the two sailed amicably together 
thenceforward. Meanwhile, Tom continued to dwell in Mr. Aus- 
tin’s reformatory, the kitchen. One luckless day, he reverted to 
a kind of revenge he always favored. He satirized, not the sit- 
uation nor himself (as the young Villon would have done) but his 
benefactor, and all the Austin family. The quatrain was accident- 
ally dropped upon the floor at Mr. Aickbome’s, and was discovered 
by that functionary himself, who, contrary to the usual run of 
mankind, had conceived no passion for Master Dermody’s mind 
and manners. Mr. Austin was shown the manuscript. The result 
was that he tore up those poems of the boy’s which he had collected 
for future publication, returned to the subscribers the whole of the 
money given for his education and support, and refused, in pardon- 
able indignation, even to admit him to his presence. And thus 
was Tom once more not undeservedly, thrust upon the same old 
step-mothering world. 

Mr. Austin was, perhaps in his finality, too disciplinary; but 
a good man cannot be a headmaster without paying for it by some 
psychic deterioration. His resentment created a new Dublin for 
the young outcast, who was not only unpitied, but shunned as a 
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moral monster, on all sides. Then, with his usual resource, Tom 
bethought him of the Owensons, with whom he had had no lasting 
quarrel. Alas, Mr. Owenson was absent, Mrs. Owenson was 
dead. As a next move he wrote a maturely dignified letter to the 
Secretary of War, and took it over himself to Dublin Castle. This 
gentleman, Mr. Sackville Hamilton, had previously given Tom 
money; he now did so again, and in larger measure. The boy 
began to write for a daily paper: any daily paper in the land 
would print poetry, circa 1789-1790. It may be taken for granted 
that he rhapsodized, in many moods, on his recent woes, and his 
injured sensibilities. One of these effusions may be worth quoting 
for its vigor, and its signs of acquaintance with the biographies of 
great men; incidentally, for its mendacities and audacities. 


Scarce fourteen summers crown my age, 
And yet on life’s oft-varied stage 

(Such are the hapless poet’s losses), 

I’ve met with fourteen thousand crosses: 
Debts, duns, proud patrons all so squeamish, 
Who damn one for a single blemish,...... 
Full many a bitter pinch ye gave me, 

From which, O god Apollo! save me. 


* oK * * * 


That I have never seen the child 

Of injur’d merit weep, and smiled ; 

That I have never. heard the poor 

Sigh out their plaints, and closed the door; 
That I have never wished to wrong 

The good man in satiric song, 

Bear witness, Heaven that know’st my heart! 
And now, Oh, take thy minstrel’s part. 


Like sad Darius, bruised and beaten 

*Mong those by whom his goods were eaten; 
Like Belisarius, poor fellow, 

Dressed up in rags black, blue, and yellow; 
Like grave Cervantes in a jail; 

Like Butler, without soothing ale; 

Like Tasso, praying, in the night, 

His cat’s clear eyes to lend him light; 

Like Chatterton who sung so sweet; 

Like princely Theodore in the Fleet; 
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Like Tippoo Saib by strangers plundered ; 
Like—like—(ah me, Sirs! like a hundred) 
Behold Tom Dermody quite humbled 

From Fortune’s wheel (the gypsy!) tumbled: 
Petitioning, in paltry verses, 

Great George’s head-piece from long purses. 


The moment Mr. Owenson returned to town, the local press 
lost its most accomplished junior contributor. It might be thought 
difficult by this time to extend the circle of Tom’s believers. But 
Mr. Owenson again took the field, and captured a fresh Maecenas 
in Mr. Atkinson, Judge Advocate for Ireland, the author of some 
comic operas and comedies which have had their day; and Mr. 
‘Atkinson and the Rev. Edward Berwick, in their turn, succeeding 
in engaging as Tom’s principal and most powerful patroness, the 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, widow of the first Earl of Moira, 


—one made up 
Of loveliness alone: 
A woman, of her gentler sex 
The seeming paragon. 


This lady, daughter of the celebrated Selina, Countess of Hunting- 
don, the Methodist light, furnished him with every necessity, and 
placed him at her own expense under the care of the Rev. Henry 
Boyd, the translator of Dante, in the Rectory at Killeagh, near 
Tullamore. 

How it came about is indeed “ rop in mistry:” but in Killeagh 
Rectory did Thomas Dermody abide for two mortal years! Not, 
however, in the peace of the saints. Despite the Countess’ wise and 
bountiful solicitude; despite the very literary Mr. Boyd’s extraor- 
dinarily tender forbearance; despite his own new interests and very 
great mental prowess in his changed condition, the nearest public 
house took on a glamor superior to that of all the mountain lawns 
of Parnassus. “ ”Twixt quill and can” is one of his own phrases 
about himself. He could always reinforce his badness by ample 
rhetoric. 


Censures are liberally bestowed on the children of the 
Muse, [he says magisterially], by those phlegmatical block- 
heads, who, wanting warmth themselves, decry its possessors. 
vena’ I do not fear to assert that relaxation and corporeal 
indulgence are both grateful and necessary to the overlabored 
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intellect; and it is certain that Addison’s humor was most in- 
imitable after a sprightly libation to the social powers...... 
Examples are sufficient without going back to the time of 
Anacreon, Pindar, and Horace, the professed bons vivants of 
antiquity. 


However, he kept Lady Moira well in the dark regarding his less 
starry propensities, and Mr. Boyd was no Aickbome, to report on 
them and him. The Triumph of Gratitude, the title of a pastoral 
written at this time, aimed with cunning art directly at the sen- 
sibilities of the elderly patroness. In his dedicatory humor Tom, 
as we say in vulgar parlance, “ laid it on thick.” Euphranor, the 
chief shepherd, stands for the author. The blank verse balances it- 
self most neatly, with an adjective (and generally the quite inevit- 
able adjective, too!) apportioned to every other noun, and plays 
about 
Ether-mantled Truth and oliv’d Peace. 


It is a matter of astonishment both how faultless it manages 
to be, and how it says absolutely nothing. It is all the kind of 
thing which nowadays men simply cannot read, and which shall be 
remembered by them no more at all for ever. The variety of 
Tom’s poetic output addressed to, or intended for, his kind Dowager 
Countess, was immense: one begins to sniff in the underwoods 
for the reason of it, and the reason is not long in forthcoming. One 
fine April morning, he writes her a letter in which he reminds her 
ineffably well how “God has endowed you with the capacity to 
relieve the son of sorrow,” and he proceeds to add: “I know I 
shall never rest till I try the grand theatre of literature, London, 
and would wish then to have my own free-will!” He asks for 
introductory letters, and proceeds in a bold burst of not unex- 
pected eloquence: 


How soon might you, from the well-deserved wealth you 
possess, bestow some untransitory possession on the humblest 
of your creatures, and smooth the road of life for ever! How 
soon by only your recommendation might you cheer a heart long 
broken, and enliven your soul with the thought of freeing one 
of your dependants from future worldly mischance! 


Lady Moira was less a sayer than a doer: she did not at once 
answer this epistle of the fifteen-year-old heart “long broken,” 
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but her wish, then and ever, was to advance Tom in all his legitimate 
desires. . 

That caged eaglet was by no means unhappy in Killeagh. His 
antennz of sociability touched the whole circumference of the place. 
His rhymes, ever controlled by the subject immediately under 
his nose, expended themselves on everything within range, begin- 
ning with the Dean, and not ending with the weaver and the piper. 
Essays, too, of a Maginnis-like texture, were produced about 
Woman, “ that fair seductive female Satan,” and a Widow, “ the 
most tremendous Wild Beast in creation,” and the “ rigorous but 
salutary ” genius of Oliver Protector. The uppish little boy has 
his say, too, about Shakespeare, considered by him “a vineyard 
of plenty, where many of the finest branches are ruined for want of 
a pruning-knife;” or he is a poet (counter to the philosophical 
soarings of the preferred Milton) “ whose ecstasies are the flights 
of an invisible being.” Again, he is “a cataract at one time rush- 
ing through rocks and caverns, foaming and terrifying, then sink- 
ing into a sluggish calm, with nothing but the bubbles of his former 
sublimity. Milton is a full, not overflowing, river; and like the 
river to the sea, hastening towards his illustrious design, never 
pausing, and seldom dangerous to the passengers (!)” And once 
more: “ The wild scenery of Shakespeare is the unconnected magic 
of Merlin, variously diverting: that of Milton is like Plato’s Ely- 
sium, enchanting, yet built on the basis of an opinion which bears 
the air of probability.” 

All this is in strict accord with the old-fashioned ideas of 
“ Fancy’s child” and his accidental, indeliberate artistry, but it is 
historically interesting, as a late eighteenth-century attempt at 
criticism on the subject, and it has never been gathered into any 
appendix of Shakespeare’s Century of Praise. One of Dermody’s 
treatises written in the country rectory gives a playful and prob- 
ably allegorical account of a tramp dog, but it betrays no gleam 
of the loving fun which would flow from the true animalier. An- 
other paper is entitled 4 Mad World, My Masters! or, Remarks on 
the Present State of Affairs in a Letter Just Arrived from John 
Bull, Esq., to Mr. Paddy Whack. Its usefulness is that it gives one 
a first inkling into the heartless and thoroughly servile attitude on 
national questions, of one who grew up in the rashly heroic gen- 
eration of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and of Robert Emmet. 

Very many, and among the earliest of their kind in point of 
date, are Dermody’s imitations of Burns. Dialect and all, he follows 
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his robust model, and talks to himself as to a very wicked blade 
indeed. 
Gude faith! with all thy roguish trick, 
Thy Pegasus has got a kick; 
Flat as a tombstone, dumb as stick 
Thou liest at last: 
God send thou gang’st not to auld Nick 
For frolicks past! 


* ok * * * 


At Judgment-Day, when strong-lung’d cherub 
Shall pipe all hands, frae silence here up, 
He’ll know thee, Tom, to be a queer cub, 
And gie thee quarters: 
Wouns! What a sicht to see thy knee rub 
*Gainst saints and martyrs! 


After which, hear this: 
“ By many wrong’d, Gay Bloom of Song, 
Thou yet art innocent of wrong! 
Virtue and Truth to thee belong, 
Virtue and Truth, 
Though Pleasure led thy step along, 
And trapp’d thy youth.” 


Now the vindications of this last stanza are by no means 
ironic. This dreadful young person was sincere in one thing: his 
colossal self-love. . With such an unparalleled record of profaned 
friendships and wasted benefits and favors strewing his way, he 
could quite calmly allude to himself as one who had been 


Unnoticed for talents he had, and forgot; 
But most famously noticed for faults he had not! 


One of his several self-enamored elegies and epitaphs has 
seriousness and some beauty, though it is manifestly an echo of 
Collins’ lyrical sigh over Thomson’s grave at Richmond. What 
vitiates it is its false characterization. Take this quatrain: 


The graceful tear of pity spare, 
(To him the bright drop once belong’d!) 
For well his doom deserves thy care: 
Much, much he suffer’d, much was wrong’d.. 
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Place beside it the similar utterance of a poet also Irish, also ulti- 
mately a wreck, born the year after Dermody died. 


Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble; 
Deep in your bosoms there let him dwell. 
He too, had tears for all souls in trouble 
Here, and in Hell. 


The difference is not so much literary as moral. Clarence Mangan 
said what was true. 


III. 


The Dowager Countess of Moira, in most motherly fashion, 
tried again and again to correct the foibles which, as she could 
not but learn in time, sullied Tom’s character. But seated on the 
unreachable eminence of his pride, he bewailed that “ you seem 
determined to misunderstand every good sentiment of my heart:” 
this chiefly by way of answer to her gentle and quite authentic 
reproach that he had flattered her, and that she did not wish flattery 
from him. Eventually, he commits to her ladyship’s “humane 
disposal ” his future career: ‘“‘ whether Dublin College, or Glasgow, 
or Oxford is to receive me, is equally indifferent.” Two months 
later, he is “ sorry,” by post, that 


the only person in the world whom I can call a real friend and 
patron should conceive ideas so horrid of my disposition..... ‘ 
My last and most sincere petition is that you will remove me 
from Killeagh. I confess that when pressed down by mis- 
fortunes either real or imaginary, being of a melancholy turn, 
I soon proceed to desperation, and do that which I afterwards 
view with perfect abhorrence. 


From Moira House in town there came presently a letter 
signed “E. M. H. [astings],” so well thought out, so kind, so 
salutary, that nothing could exceed its value, had it been but ac- 
cepted and applied. Lady Moira reminds the boy, who a week 
before had attained the age of sixteen, that he had yet time to study, 
to form his mind, and to acquire from Mr. Boyd “ that classic 
knowledge which is the foundation of every other science, (so 
our pre-scientific ancestors all thought it was!) and the duty and 
respectability of moral virtue.” She goes on to say that she is 
aware he thinks he knows everything, but that humility belongs 
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to the largest minds, even in youth; that he never can be a great 
poet without great themes; that such a fuss would not have been 
made over him had he been a mere English boy over in England; 
that she thanks him for his recently sent verses, but cares very 
little for their reiterated compliments and flatteries; and that so 
long as he acts with integrity, she promises to remain his friend. 

In his answer, Tom (as he was to do how often thereafter, 
with futile unspoken comparisons in mind!) lays stress upon the 
fate of his boyish forerunner, upon the fate of Chatterton; Lady 
Moira, indeed, who had a great love for the dead poet, having 
warningly spoken of him first. Chatterton, says that far other 
Thomas, was one who, when neglected and spurned, flew to the 
bosom of the “ Almighty Patron!” But he, the writer, is made 
of more enduring stuff : he can struggle through life, and calmly die. 
“ No thoughts of death, in defiance and rebellion to my Omnipotent 
Creator, shall ever enter my head!” It is quite staggering how 
religious Tom can be—on paper. He continues: “ How can I 
improve my taste, or embellish my natural parts in Killeagh, a sor- 
did village with no one of any literary intelligence or even common- 
sense, that I know of, resident in it?’ Here he suddenly recalls 
the Rector: ‘“ but Mr. Boyd is only one, and not very talkative.” 
This is a rather human touch. Tom next unfolds his desire to get 
Lady Moira, as dedicatee, to lend her name to the title-page of his 
forthcoming book of verse; he also suggests the advisability of 
proceeding at once to London, where, duly introduced and enthu- 
siastically welcomed, he means to found a weekly periodical to be 
called The Inquisitor. The new prospect does not seem to have 
fired his venerable correspondent. About this time his clerical 
friend Mr. Berwick turned from his busy biographies of dead 
Greeks and Romans, to communicate with Tom, and tell him how 
sorry he is to hear that he has not yet entered college, and how he 
fears that he never will do so. He affectionately warns him to take 
good care of his health, and assures him that he may count on 
“all our attention,’ and that nothing can make that forfeit but 
“a previous forfeiture of character.” 

If it can be believed, the rusticated young poet pursued more 
and more violently his course of actual hectoring of the lady upon 
whom his security depended. The day came when he intimated his 
desire to free himself altogether from her guardianship. Lady 
Moira was therefore driven to write a letter in the third person, 
commenting sadly on “ that ill-founded degree of self-conceit Der- 
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mody indulges himself in, respecting his genius, [which] will pre- 
vent his ever having friends, or arriving at success, unless he alters 
his conduct and his sentiments.” The letter enclosed a note for 
ten guineas. “ As Dermody has thought proper to withdraw from 
her direction and protection in a manner equally ungracious and 
absurd, this is the last attention he is to expect from Lady Moira 
or any of her family.” Thus, by an act of unparalleled folly, as 
even his indulgent biographer calls it, the lad’s scene was cleared 
again, as if by a general slaughter, and the limelight falls upon his 
solitary and perverse figure, attitudinizing in the middle of an 
emptied stage! 

Tom hastened back to Dublin, spent freely, and exhausted his 
purse. Reduced, after his fashion, to hunger and rags, he looked 
up Mr. Whyte, his benignant ex-neighbor of Grafton Street, with 
whom he had not been of late in touch: looked him up with a 
view to procuring a theatrical engagement under Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, then the patentee of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Mr. Whyte dissuaded Tom, and Tom was huffed.  Fail- 
ing to realize his latest scheme, he turned paragraphs, as before, for 
a Dublin newspaper, and that expedient again falling short, took 
up begging as a regular profession! sometimes walking thirty- 
two Irish miles in a day, and wearing out. his shoes and his feet. 
Mr. Whyte tracked him to his flock pallet, and fed him; Mr. 
Owenson, with infinite goodness, rallied again to his cause, and by 
hard, dogged, and fruitful exertion (he was greatly respected in 
the town) actually got Tom’s second volume of poems published 
and circulated. More: he extended his credit at all the shops 
to his prodigal, as of old. Mr. Boyd also wrote fondly to “ dear 
Tom,” urging him to matriculate at Trinity College, and bespeak- 
ing for him, through Lord Donoughmore, the Provost’s very special 
interest. 

Dear Tom could dispense with such advice, as he had by now 
acquired in full perfection his best-beloved art: that of writing 
begging letters. He pointed at high game: such as Bishop Percy 
of the Reliques; the great Mr. Grattan; Joseph Cooper Walker, 
the author of An Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, and of 
much else worth reading; and the Rt. Hon. Monck Mason. In these 
precious documents, the scribe neatly alludes to himself as the 
Child of the Muse and of Misfortune; lies about his age; almost 
invariably mentions Chatterton as his twin in sorrow; and expresses 
his poetic willingness to exchange the thorns of misery for the 
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olives of quiet, through the agency of that potential deliverer 
whom he is at the moment addressing. Grattan, never at fault 
where something chivalrous was. called for, quoted Dermody in the 
House of Commons, and brought him to the notice of his own dis- 
tinguished colleague, Henry Flood. Once more funds and invita- 
tions poured into Tom’s unfathomable lap. Once more he wand- 
ered off to alehouses while his elegant friends were expecting him 
to dinner, sent no excuses, and never called on them again! 

His encounter with Mr. Edward Tighe was ludicrous, and 
proves how excessively juvenile was Dermody’s appearance in his 
seventeenth year. He had brought a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Tighe’s house, but the owner had gone out. Shortly afterwards, 
Tom guessed at, and began to accost his gentleman (a very choleric 
gentleman, with a supply of wrath like Landor’s!) in a bookshop, 
and was promptly told to go about his business. But when Mr. 
Tighe reached his own door, the ragged lad, anxious to prove the 
truth of his story, was close behind him. Mr. Tighe turned and 
raised his stick, the door was opened by the man-servant, and the 
follower fled away. On reading the letter left for him, a moment 
later, Mr. Tighe repented of his rashness, and dispatched the porter 
after the poet, who was by this time far down the street. Tom, 
looking over his shoulder, and seeing a man in hot pursuit, with 
heated eye upon himself, and evidently bent on giving him the 
bastinado for his impudence, took to his heels in earnest, and 
was run down only after a terrific chase! Mr. Tighe and himself, 
on acquaintance, managed to enrage each other at once. But the 
love-quarrel ended in five guineas for Tom, and a remarkable 
grown-up suit of snuff-colored small-clothes, with coat-skirts, and 
a cocked hat, both infinitely too large for him: which solemn and 
sufficient habit he was requested, nay, commanded, to wear without 
alteration. Mr. Tighe rode two darling hobbies: one was the 
abolition of spirituous liquors, and the other the rearing by the 
State of orphan children who were to become the parents of an 
uncontaminated race. On these two godly and rocky subjects, as 
also upon the Lakes of Killarney, Tom was vainly urged to exercise 
his epic pen. 

Meanwhile, Nicholas Dermody awoke from an unbroken and 
protracted silence, and posted to his son a letter, which, for its 
triumphant avoidance of all real points at issue, beats Mrs. Nickleby. 
In it, “my dear Child” appears as “unprotected Youth far from sin- 
cere counsel,” who is to guard against “ the wiles of the Designing 
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and the profuse promises of the Exalted,” and look on College, in 
the most modern utilitarian spirit, as “a good way for future 
Bread.” How could he have deserved such cruelty at Mr. Austin’s? 
How it will raise him in the opinion of County Clare that the 
famous Mr. Grattan is among his subscribers! Lastly, may the 
Lord protect the Child from the jaundice-eyed Malice of all his 
enemies! In this Hebraic outburst there is one phrase which seems 
to ring true. Tom had written that he hoped to revisit Ennis. 
“ Five years, which have been five thousand to me,” says Nicholas, 
“have now nearly elapsed since you left me.” (It was really 
nearly seven years. What an unchronological family!) But so 
far as one can make out, the two, alike in their mental conceit and 
their moral futility, never met again. 

Tom, on the slippery off-slope of Mr. Tighe’s favor, bethought 
him anew of Rev. Mr. Berwick, chaplain at Moira House. An im- 
pending marriage in the Berwick family had been announced in the 
Dublin journals, and on the strength of it, Tom committed an 
epithalamium. On addressing it to those most interested, he did not 
fail to drop a sizable hint, also in verse, that a restoration of Lady 
Moira’s patronage would not be unwelcomed. Letters of the in- 
visible fish-hook order were cast simultaneously at another old 
friend, Mr. Whyte, and at a new one, Mr. James Grant Raymond, 
afterwards Dermody’s observing but placating biographer. About 
this time appeared a poem of light-heeled optimism, beginning: 


How vile to me this guilty Globe appears! 


Vile, verily: for as the poem goes on to remind us, it was rude 
to Otway, to Dryden, to Savage, and (inevitable item!) to 


Sweet Chatterton, by felons spurned. 


Lastly, as the culminating reproach, you are to understand that a 
certain nameless person, 


In dauntless infancy a finish’d Bard, 


is being wasted upon contemporary Europe. However, this same 
person makes up his mind to appeal, ere he perishes, to Lady Moira, 
acting against her express prohibition. With great magnanimity, 
she tells her bookseller to print at her expense whatever Mr. 
Dermody may send him. Mr. Dermody, unsatisfied, informs her 
that he is in extreme distress, but “ still laboring to perfect his 
studies for college examination (!), assured that his permanent 
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happiness can arise from that quarter alone.” As he gets no 
answer, he writes again, and yet again. The last echo of the 
correspondence is instructive, and has a quite ineffable dignity. 
He “ cannot but wonder at receiving half a crown from that hand 
which has bestowed so many guineas!” He is distressed at Lady 
Moira’s uneasiness, “more than at Dermody’s disappointment.” 
Suddenly comes a brand new inspiration. The bookseller at his 
service receives and prints a pamphlet, entitled The Rights of Jus- 
tice, or, Rational Liberty, and a poem, The Reform. In these 
that “ narrow self-ended soul” steps forth for one brief amazing 
moment as a glorifier of France, and a home revolutionary. 


Shall the sons of Erin droop, 
Slaves, slaves alone, amid the unfetter’d World? 


and all that: a torrent of it! It is sad, indeed, when young hearts 
of the purest idealism were beginning to beat for Ireland’s freedom, 
that any poet of hers should utter what he never felt, and abandon 
instantly what he had uttered. This game of nationalism for a 
purpose failed. Letters spent upon new patrons in high places came 
back unopened. Tom was sunk to the very lowest depths of 
physical misery consistent with life, when the Attorney-General, 
Kilwarden, later Lord Chief Justice, (a man dearly loved up to, 
and long after, his tragic death), found him out, and visited the 
attic where he lay. Despite the fact that Tom’s clothing fluttered 
from his body, as he moved, like pennons from the mast, he was 
immediately carried off to dine. That old winning diffidence and 
modesty of his, every bit of it pure sham, charmed Lord Kilwarden 
as it had charmed many another humane gentleman, oh! in what 
an endless single file! 

But wine, long foregone from necessity, worked on the 
bardic brain, and the guest had to be sent home, dreamy and dumb, 
in a carriage, with a filled purse in his pocket. Of all Dermody’s 
illustrious backers, there was hardly one so loyal, so persistent, as 
Lord Kilwarden. His major move was to engage rooms for Tom 
in the much-talked-of college, promising to furnish them, to defray 
the whole of his expenses there, and to allow him £30 a year for 
pocket money. Enough was never as good as a feast to our young 
gentleman. He does not quite say so, but £30 strikes him as an 
impossible pittance. He sings at large to Lord Kilwarden of 
his “‘ embarrassments,” and his “ unavoidable distresses,” and his 
“ strange fatalities ;” he cannot “ study amid misfortune ;” he thanks 
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his benefactor, but is “forced to forego the generous offer, so 
honorable to me, and so worthy of yourself,” at least until “the 
obstructions to my happiness are removed!” And back went “ the 
Muses’ boy” (as he chose to call himself at the time) from the 
hilltop of final opportunity into the cesspools of his foolishness. 7 
He was over seventeen. The real Chatterton, unfriended, was 
at that age in his pauper’s grave. 

Needless to add, Tom plied his pen during the next two years in 
begging from men of note, and he won patron after patron, slipping 
in turn from between their caressing fingers. But his annals can be 
summarized. He wandered to every door; he aroused villages with 
mystery and window smashings, or lay sunk in long stupors by the 
wayside; he produced a hideous poem on his own country, where 
he had received a kindness almost incredible, a consideration far 
too high; and he enriched his variegated career by enlisting as a 
recruit in the army of His Majesty King George the Third. A ser- 
geant of nineteen, he set sail for England. He saw service in France, 
Holland, and Germany, and, strange to say, behaved decently except 
for frequent drunks; moreover, he was several times wounded. 
His happy star, or his own plots, had given him for superior officer 
the Earl of Moira, the son of his lost Egeria, who had won his 
soldier’s laurels in the American war. The Earl, after Dermody 
had been discharged on half-pay, helped him to settle in London, 
and forgave him, and furthered him to seventy times seven, until 
his entirely angelic hopefulness slowly gave out, thereby causing 
Dermody, as one is relieved to hear, “excessive pain.” Never- 
theless, though Lord Moira had to withdraw the light of his counte- 
nance, he continued sending money! The ex-sergeant sank into a 
Westminster slum, where he concocted an Ode to Frenzy full of 
personalities, and posted it to Mr. Raymond in Dublin. The latter 
rushed enthusiastically across the Irish Sea, took coach to the 
metropolis, and ran into a pallid threadbare fellow in St. James’ 
Park who proved to be the bard. “Once more, O ye Muses! yet 
once more,” all went merrily as a marriage bell. 














IV. 


After his thrilling rescue by Mr. Raymond, Dermody had “a 
tremendous fit of poetizing.” His topics, for almost the first time 
in his life, were objective and large in scope, thanks to the sights he 
had seen a-soldiering. Mr. C. Allingham, member of an interesting 
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English family long settled in Ireland, found a willing firm of pub- 
lishers, and poured into their ears the praises of the young author. 
Actuated by that hearsay alone, the firm paid down a liberal sum 
in advance for the book. They appear not to have brought it out. 
The manuscripts bore a dedication to the Rt. Hon. the Dowager 
Countess of Moira: so much reward attended Dermody’s obstinate 
courtship of the great! The free-stepping sonnet on the fly-leaf 
beautifully exemplifies the definition that gratitude is a lively sense 
of future favors: 


Deem’st thou ingrate or dead the shepherd boy 
Erewhile who sung thee to the listening plain? 
Still pausing on thy deeds with pensive joy, 
Ingratitude nor death has hush’d the strain. 
Still drest in all her captivating hues 
Smiling in tears, will languishingly steal 
O’er my fantastic dream the well-lov’d Muse, 
Like Morn dim-blushing through its dewy veil. 
Her wildflowers, bound into a simple wreath 
Meekly she proffers to thy partial sight: 
Oh, softly on their tender foliage breathe! 
Oh, save them from the critic’s cruel blight! 
Nurse the unfolding blooms with care benign, 
And ’mid them weave one laurel leaf of thine. 


In The Pursuit of Patronage we have Marlowe, Spenser, Dry- 
den, and Butler, together with numerous others, in the exhibition 
window, and, needless to say, we get Chatterton again, and plenty 
of him, inclusive of a slap at “the listless peer,” Lord Orford 
(Horace Walpole) who himself had been most kind to Dermody 
on more than one occasion. Mr. Raymond thinks it a fine trait 
in Dermody that the latter never courted patronage until he was 
in desperate straits, and deems it creditable that he had no arts to 
keep it! The faith of these Dermodians is a sight to see. 

Mr. Allingham painted the admired one’s interesting gypsyish 
portrait, and introduced his sitter to one Mr. Johnson, a bookish 
ex-military personage of influence and originality. Feeling quite 
unable to put up with his new protégé’s persistent choice of ill 
lodgings and soiled clothing, at a time when “the world was so 
full of a number of things,” Mr. Johnson on one occasion beguiled 
Dermody to his own rooms. They were near Sadler’s Wells, on 
the banks of that New River pleasantly familiar to lovers of Elia 
and of George Dyer. There, under much verbal compulsion, John- 
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son the disciplinarian got Mr. Thomas Dermody to pass through 
the terrors of the cold tub, next to be shaved and barbered, and 
finally folded and buttoned and buckled into the numerous elegant 
habiliments of a Georgian dandy. The discarded costume was 
with small ceremony pitched out of window! and lay in a heap 
beside the stream while the two friends, high above, sat down to- 
gether in all gentility to a toothsome repast. Later, moonlight 
drew them to the casement, and they perceived several figures wan- 
dering up and down the riverside, evidently in a distressed state 
of mind. Presently, torches were stuck in the ground at even 
distances, and boatmen appeared with a drag-net and grappling 
irons. Long and earnest was the search in the deeps for that 
corpse which had thus left its mortal sheathings conspicuous on the 
brink. Night wore on; the business increased. In the hubbub 
of the gathering crowd, many gave testimony. By one, the late 
unfortunate had been seen to wander up and down; by another, 
to plunge; by a third, to float; by a fourth, to sink to the bottom; 
by a fifth, to have been fished up, dripping, and dead. The sym- 
pathetic populace dispersed only in the small hours, bathed in 
apprehensive tears. Dermody and the ex-officer, who watched the 
farce from their sill, thought it well never to interrupt it. Admire 
a dramatic detachment possible to the Celt alone! 

Despite Mr. Johnson and his salutary comradeship, Tom re- 
lapsed into lowest Bohemia. One must not be unjust to him: this 
time it was partly owing to disappointment caused by the depriva- 
tion, without cause, of his regimental pay. While he was under the 
passing cloud, he was inspired to write to Sir James Bland Burges, 
Bart. (who afterwards changed his name to Lamb), describing him- 
self as a youth “indigent and unpatronized,” but dear to the 
Muses. Sir James was likewise, it seems, a poet, and had paid a 
tribute in metre to Richard Lionheart. Our cunning scribe alludes 
to the circumstance, and salutes his unknown correspondent as 





That soaring spirit which disdains to creep 
Round the smooth base of the Parnassian steep, 
But hurried with the whirlwind’s force along, 
Grasps the rough summit of sublimest Song! 


The blushing baronet must have grasped the rung of his 
chair as he read. One can almost hear the comment: “ Whew! 
How well said!’ wrung from him. The unerring marksman had 
bagged his bird: Sir James turned out to be a most believing 
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and relieving creature. A discussion over a draft for ten pounds, 
lost, and repaid checkered the first days of the acquaintance ; another 
draft of like magnitude served to clothe the unclothable in the 
resumed hues of the fashionable world. But within a week of 
that metamorphosis, the convert, very ragged, very muddy, very 
drunk, escaped from a “ spunging-house” to Sir James’ library 
door, with one of his best poems, the Extravaganza, fresh-laid, in 
his pocket. Reproof was administered; debts were paid. The 
episode was only a prelude to a lively duet, of a fiscal nature, 
between the two. Mildly but firmly the poet solicited more money, 
and ended by drawing on his patron’s bank for an alehouse score. 
The baronet very properly resented such usage, and, uttering tem- 
pered maledictions, dropped communication with his fellow-minstrel. 
The latter, however, was not daunted; not he! He brought up 
the heavy guns of prose, and bombarded the closed citadel of income 
with his “not uninteresting applications:” ten of these did Der- 
mody fire off during the spring and early summer of 1801. They 
are masterpieces of their kind; the temptation to quote from them 
is acute. But one bonne bouche will do. Mr. Dermody laments 
that the age which leaves him bobbing up and down precariously 
in the trough of time, had already shown signs of taking to 
“ the vulgar puerilites of Wordsworth.” 

One might digress here to say that Sir James should be an 
interesting figure to posterity, as the undoubted original of “ young 
Jamie” in Auld Robin Gray. As a youth he fell in love with a 
lovely girl, Lady Margaret Lindsay. Opposition arose; the sweet- 
hearts were parted, he being sent abroad, and she forced to marry 
the banker Alexander Fordyce. The poem about them, dear to 
many hearts, was written by Margaret Lindsay’s sister, Lady Anne 
Barnard. The romance had a happy but curious sequel some forty 
years later, when the widowed Lady Margaret Fordyce became 
Sir James Bland Burges’ third wife! Sir James had a lively and 
honorable career as Member of Parliament for Helston, and in the 
Foreign Office; but letters were dearer to him than statecraft, and 
in his later years, when Tom Dermody profited by him, he was 
all for books and the Muses. 

It was not Thomas’ habit to have but one iron in the fire. All 
along, as counter plot to the bounty of Sir James, he had been 
gathering in private subsidies from the Literary Fund, the trustees 
of which were wont 


To bless the hapless bard, unseen by vulgar eyes. 
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This, according to their charter, was what they were bound to do; 
it was also exactly what the hapless bard in question had instructed 
them to do. Had they only existed a while before, he artfully 
tells them, Collins, aye, and Chatterton, would have escaped their 
disastrous fates. Not fewer, but more frequent donations thence- 
forward rained upon his path. One of the cultivated and benevo- 
lent group who came forward to finance Dermody even burst into 
poetry on the occasion. It begins: 


Like Chatterton, a gifted youth, 


and goes on and on. Poor Chatterton! Flank attacks were being 
made by “the Muses’ Child,” meanwhile, upon Henry Addington, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Hilary Addington, his brother, 
two Right Honorables of wonderfully wise practical kindness. 
Messrs. Allingham and Raymond continued unintermittently de- 
voted. 

The gutter gentry with whom Dermody chose to lodge had 
by this time, as was natural, scented some advantage to themselves, 
and turned extortionists without further ado; his fine new garments, 
deciduous as forest leaves, hung continuously under the eaves of the 
pawnbrokers. Then he fell ill of asthma, and got his first scare, 
and bethought him to purge and live cleanly, but, of course, with- 
out reference to such a trifle as his soul’s salvation. In an un- 
wonted fit of industry, he wrote in the course of one day a satire 
in two cantos on a subject made to his hand in the altercation be- 
tween Peter Pindar and Giffard of the Bairad; also a really ex- 
cellent essay on Browne and other poets little prized by that genera- 
tion. It was one of Dermody’s illusions to think of himself as 
like Spenser in his day, Chatterton in his, and William Morris in 
ours, a native of a past age, wearing “the coronals of that for- 
gotten time:’” whereas, of course, Dermody’s mind is parti-colored, 
and has no one recognizable ancestry. At his best as at his worst, 
he bears everywhere the hall mark of the eighteenth century. He 
had sense enough, however, to appreciate the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth: a merit he shares with hardly anyone else of that day, 
save the busy pioneer, Sir Egerton Brydges, whom, indeed, Der- 
mody anticipated. 

Time wore on. Mr. Addington in 1801 got Dermody’s post- 
poned book of poems published by Hatchard, and Hatchard swal- 
lowed the profits. The author was not unnaturally much dis- 
tressed: he was capable of a great depth of feeling on such truly 
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afflicting occasions. To add to his wretchedness, he had become 
consumptive. Ill as he was, he managed to dictate to Mr. Raymond 
his last applications for help to two former friends whom he had 
justly offended, Sir James Burges and the Earl of Moira: both 
men responded liberally, and the Hon. Baron Smith sent not only 
a check, but a long, affectionate message. Early in July, 1802, 
after some months of alternate suffering and convalescence, during 
which he fell into a prolonged dejection, and was importuned for 
many old debts, Dermody fled from a lane near Gray’s Inn to a 
cottage on the outskirts of Sydenham. It was a ruinous hovel, 
exposed to wind and weather in an unusually stormy season. 
There, racked with coughing, alone, without food or care, he was 
at last found by Mr. Allingham and Mr. Raymond, and their faith- 
ful friendship quickly did all that it could. They procured a nurse, 
and hired a lodging on Sydenham Common, whither Dermody was 
to be moved the next morning. But he died during the night. He 
was twenty-seven years old. They buried him—all those patient 
people who had so unselfishly tended what Sir James Burges calls 
his “ transcendent genius ”»—in Lewisham Churchyard. His grave 
was chosen in what was considered a peculiarly romantic nook. 
It is not romantic now. They had one of his own self-caressing 
poems graven upon Dermody’s tomb: and there it is yet, on a 
monument twice renewed by public subscription. 

The biographer, Grant Raymond, whose indulgence goes to 
all lengths in all directions, yet remarks that “had Dermody’s 
ambition kept pace with the encouragement he received, had he 
studied and pursued moral, with the same ardor as poetical pro- 
priety, posterity with delight would have recorded his name.” No: 
the upshot is not even matter for guesswork. The flaw is funda-. 
mental. Dermody had it in him to become a really perceiving and 
independent critic, had he also had it in him to do one stroke of 
work. But his kind of poetry—has it not had its day? Its 
striking perfection of manner, a perfection as of very best whale- 
bone or crinoline, will not save it. It has no space, no infinity; 
no visions, such as belong by right to the Gael; no love, neither for 
beings human, sub-human, or super-human. The Elizabethan 
roisterers, Marlowe, Nash, Greene, had a sense of unfollowed ideals, 
and the sincere torments born of it; the like had Villon, Rochester, 
Burns, Poe, Verlaine. Not a splinter of aspiration, so far as man 
can judge, ever pricked Dermody’s “ brass-hard guts” of pride. 
Can poets be made of hogs? We trow not. 
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In Dermody’s scribbling youth the old long-blessed patronal 
system had its field day. That system, with its abuses and indig- 
nities (which gave a transient wound and a lasting armor to 
Samuel Johnson), came practically to an end with the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. Wordsworth and Coleridge, however, both 
poor men, were saved from want and worry, throughout their 
productive period, by patrons. But never was there such an aided 
and abetted career as Dermody’s. One-twentieth part of the heap- 
ed-up abundance of the means of liberty which we so grudge 
to his diffused intelligence and concentrated worthlessness, would 
have saved the glory of Bristol, who in personal relationships had 
honor and a heart. That the case of material succor lies as it does 
between the mock Chatterton and the real one, is the most bitter 
irony in the history of English letters. Dermody must have been 
born for something better than to amuse us. Let us say it was 
his office radically and expressly to show forth in long detail two 
impressive facts: one, the touching ubiquity of human charity; the 
other, the readiness of this silly world to take a man at his own 
value. No outstanding use, beyond this, has the “ transcendent 
genius ” who now 


With sparkless ashes loads an unlamented urn. 


Surely, his wages have been excessive. His posthumous cult 
has produced a biography, and a sepulchre erected and re-erected, 
inscribed and re-inscribed, at the public cost. Modern Lewisham, 
now part of London S. E., is perhaps yet grateful that to her it is 
given to guard some very unheroic Irish Protestant dust. When 
Dermody’s poetical works were gathered together in 1807, the 
editor, Mr. Raymond, gave them for general title: The Harp of 
Erin. It was a sad misnomer. The Harp of Erin is eminently 
not Thomas Dermody’s instrument, either in fact, or by intention. 
Ireland has no need of him; England can do without him. Mr. 
Churton Collins has only wasted time in twining bays for that 
cheap precocious brow. 




















CANON FOR THE REPOSE OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 
(AUGUST 15). 


St. John Damascene: Died Circa A. D. 780. 


Taken from an Anthologia Greca Carminum Christianorum, edited 
by W. Christ and M. Paranikas. (Teubner, Leipzig, 
MDCCCLXXL., pp. 229-232.) 

Done into English verse by G. R. Woodward, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Notr.—Dr. John Mason Neale, one of the earliest and most accomplished of 
the translators of the sacred verse of the Orthodox Communion, in his Hymns 
of the Eastern Church (1863, second edition), gives some account of the poetical 
Canons which are used in the Office for Lauds, and explains the omission of a 
Second Ode in the present version of the Canon on our Lady’s Assumption. In a 
passage which is here somewhat shortened, Dr. Neale says that a Canon consists 
of nine Odes, each one of which contains any number of Troparia, or Stanzas, 
from three to beyond twenty. The reason for the number nine is this: that 
there are nine Scriptural Canticles employed at Lauds, on the model of which 
the Odes in every Canon are formed. The first is that of Moses, after the passage 
of the Red Sea; the second is that in which Moses blessed the Children of Israel 
before his death; and third and following ones are those of Hannah, of Habakkuk, 
of Isaiah, of Jonah, of the Three Children, of the Benedicite, and, lastly, of the 
Magnificat and Benedictus. From this arrangement, Dr. Neale adds: it follows 
that, as the Second Canticle is never recited except in Lent, the Canons never 
have any Second Ode. Dr. Neale’s valuable estimate of the composition and con- 
tents of the Odes, as well as of their style and manner, is too long to be quoted. 
But one sentence, in regard to the author’s history, whom he considers to be 
the greatest of the poets of the Eastern Church, may perhaps be permitted. It is 
surprising, he tells us, how little is known of the life of St. John Damascene: 
that he was born of a good family in Damascus; that he made great progress in 
philosophy; that he administered some charge under the Caliph; that he retired 
to the monastery of St. Sabas in Palestine; that he was the most learned and 
eloquent with whom the Iconoclasts had to contend; that at a comparatively late 
period of life he was ordained a Priest of the Church of Jerusalem; and that he 
died after a. p. 754, and before a. p. 787—these facts seem to comprise all that 
has reached us of his biography. 

To this it may be added, that the Canon of St. John Damascene is an early 
and valuable tribute in verse, from the Greek Office Books, of the position held by 
our Blessed Lady in the divine scheme of the Christian Revelation; that the present 
version was generously made by the translator on behalf of the Third Series of 
Carmina Mariana, which is now in course of compilation; that the translation was 
made upwards of seven years ago, and was made again at the close of last year; 
and that a preliminary and wider introduction to American Catholics has been 
accorded to the Odes, before their addition to the Anthology, by the courtesy 
of the Editor of THz CatHortic Wortp.—O. S. 
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ODE I. 


I WILL ope this mouth of mine, 
To be fraught with breath divine, 
Anthem loud that I may raise 
To the Royal Mother’s praise, 
Whom, and that in glorious wise, 
Openly I eulogize, A. 
And the wonders of the same 
Readily herewith proclaim. 


Virgin damsels, more and less, 
With the Songster-prophetess, 
Miriam, exalt with us 

Greater Mary’s Exodus; 

For the Maiden, whom alone 
Mother unto God we own, 
Meriteth to journey o’er 
Jordan to the heavenly shore. 


Sooth, ’twas very meet that thou, 
Seen as “ Heaven on earth ” till now, 
Shouldest be, most holy Maid, 

Into heavenly courts convey’d; 
That thou shouldest, on this day, 
Glorious and in bright array, 

Take thy stand, a spotless Bride, 

By thy God and Sovran’s side. 


[This Canon has no Second Ode.] 


ODE III. 


Goddés Mother, Fountain rife 
With abundant streams of life, 
Stablish us who hymn thy worth, 
In concént of holy mirth; 

Think on us; and, more than this, 
Win us crowns of heavenly bliss. 


Born of mortal womb, fair Maid, 
Debt to Nature thou hast paid, 
Hast accomplish’d thy decease, 
And hast pass’d, by glad release 
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(Not till thou hadst given birth 
To the Life of all the earth) 
To that Life which is divine, 
Real, true, and hath no fine. 


From the North, South, East, and West, 
Sped the Twelve Apostles, prest: 
Thither drew there, from on high, 

Flocks of wingéd Angels, nigh; 

Urged by God’s Almighty will, 

Bound were all for Syon’s hill; 

Lady, straining every nerve, 

At thy grave-side thee to serve. 


ODE IV. 


This unfathomed godly plan 

Of the Word in Flesh of Man, 
Offspring of a Virgin-womb, 

Was foreseen by Ambakoum,* 
When he cried in olden days, 

“ Mighty Lord, be thine the praise.” 


*Twas a wonder-sight to see 

Soaring over lake and lea 

Her that was the lively Shrine, 
Palace of the King-Divine. 
Marvellous are thy works and ways; 
Mighty Lord, be thine the praise. 


Mother of thy God, to-day 

Upward as thou went’st away, 
Angel-hosts, in joy and dread, 
Snow-white wings around thee spread, 
O’er that body, which could fold 

Him, whom heaven can no-way hold. 


If the Infinite, her Child, 

(Whereby ‘‘ Heaven” she is styled), 
If the Fruit of Mary’s womb 

Fain endured a mortal tomb, 

Why should be the Mother spared 
Sepulture, whereof He shared? 


*j, e., Habakkuk, or Habacuc. 
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ODE V. 


All Creation with amaze 

Eyed thy glorious heavenly rays; 
When, unwedded Maiden clear, 
Thou didst quit this earthly sphere 
For abodes, that last for ever, 

And the life that endeth never, 
Granting life with ceaseless days 
To the hymners of thy praise. 


Let th’ Apostles wake the morn 
With the winding of the horn; 
Let the anthem now be sung 
By the men of many a tongue; 
With unbounded light ablaze 
Let the welkin ring her praise, 
While the Angels, all of them, 
Chaunt our Lady’s Requiem. 


In thy praises, Maiden blest, 

One by far out-ran the rest: 
’Twas that “ chosen vessel,” Paul, 
Wrapt in ecstasy withal, 

One that had himself been caught 
Into bliss exceeding thought, 
’Fore his fellows, truth to own, 
Consecrate to God alone. 

He to-day, beyond all other, 
Magnified thee, Goddés Mother. 


ODE VI. 


Come, good Christens, West and East, 
Keep to-day a solemn feast; 

Clap the hand, with one accord, 

For the Mother of our Lord, 
Praising God, who did indeed 
From her blissful womb proceed. 


From thee sprung the Life-Divine, 
Nor unbarr’d thy Virgin-shrine: 

How, then, did that stainless Tent 
Which to Life once shelter lent, 
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Share the death, that doth befall 
Eva’s sons and daughters all? 


Life’s own Temple heretofore, 

Life thou gainest evermore: 
Through the gate of death thou hast 
Unto Life eternal past— 

Thou who erst didst clothe and wind 
Life itself in human kind. 


ODE VII. 


Sooner far than disobey 

Their Creator’s law, and pay 
Worship to the Image, see 

How the Holy Children Three 

Trod the fire, and play’d the man 
Gladly, while their anthem ran; 

“ Thou, our fathers’ God and Lord, 
Alway art to be adored.” 


Come, young men, with maiden-kind, 
Bear this Maiden well in mind, 
Goddés Mother, mild and meek. 
Come, old men, and rulers eke, 
With the judges of the earth: 

Come, ye kings, make solemn mirth: 
“Thou, our fathers’ God and Lord, 
Alway art to be adored.” 


With the Spirit’s trump around 
Let the heavenly heights resound ; 
Let the mountains merry be, 

And th’ Apostles leap for glee. 
Mary’s feast it is to-day: 

Raise we then the mystick lay. 


Lord, thy Mother’s pure decease, 
Her departure in thy peace, 


 Gath’red beatifick legions 


From aloft to earthly regions, 
To rejoice with men who cry, 
“ God, thou art extoll’d on high.” 


VOL. XCVII.—4. 
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ODE VIII. 


Holy Childer Three were freed 
In mid-fire by Mary’s Seed: 
There the shadow, dimly shown, ; 
By the substance here is known; 
And it setteth all and some 
Carolling through Christendome: 
“ All thy works, above, below, 
Bless thee, Lord, for evermo.” 





Maiden clean, thy fame is sung 

‘By Angelick trumpet-tongue: 

Theme of Archangelick zones, 

Virtues, Princedoms, Powers, and Thrones, 
Dominations, Cherubim, 

Yea, of awe-full Seraphim: 

And with these we men below 

Magnify thee evermo. 


Maiden, in unheard-of way, 

God in thy clear cloister lay, 
Borrowing pure flesh and breath, 
Born as mortal, prone to death; 
Wherefore, Mother, we below 
Magnify thee evermo. 


Oh, the wonder passing thought 

Of that humble Maid that brought, 
From her ever-Virgin shrine, 
Unto birth the Son Divine: 

See, her grave is, in our eyes, 
Turnéd into Paradise; 

Whereby standing, we, to-day, 
Full of joyaunce, sing and say, 

“ Ali thy works, above, below, 
Bless thee, Lord, for evermo.” 





ODE IX. 


Let us, every child of clay, 
In the Spirit leap to-day, 

Holding each his lighted lamp: 
Next, let yon supernal camp 
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Of unbodied beings bright 
Celebrate this heavenly flight, 
By a path, as yet untrod 

By the Bearer of our God; 
Hailing Mary, blest o’er other, 
Holy, ever-Virgin Mother. 


Come, on Syon’s Olive-hill, 

Of the living God the Rill, 

Make we joy; as in a glass, 
Viewing what is come to pass. 
Christ, to far more worthy station, 
And more sacred habitation 

Doth convoy his Mother lowly 

To the Holiest of the Holy. 


Come, ye faithful, haste away 
To the tomb where Mary lay: 
It salute we, e’er we part, 
With true homage of the heart, 
Of the forehead, lip, and eye, 
Drawing thence full free supply 
Of the healing balms, that mount 
From this everlasting Fount. 


Take of us, thou blest Abode 

Of the Living God, this Ode 

On thine Exodus from hence; 

And, of thy beneficence, 

By the bright and heavenly grace 
Streaming from thy blissful face, 
Neath the shadow of thy wing, 
Give the victory to the King; 

To good Christen people, peace; 
To thy Quiristers, release 

From their sins, that they may thrive, 
Yea, and save their souls alive. 














THE POETRY AND PROSE OF LIONEL JOHNSON. 
BY ELBRIDGE COLBY. 


II. 


Seed HE prose writings of Lionel Johnson consist of an 
Yearly volume on The Art of Thomas Hardy (1894), 
hi and a large number of reviews and critical papers 
written for the London literary columns between the 
k S| years 1891-1901, which have been but recently edited 
by Mr. Thomas Whittemore ( mpee} and published under the Latin 
title Post Liminium, alluding to “the right of a man, after a 
lapse of time, to enter again into his own, over his former thres- 
hold.”* From the time when he came up to London with an 
Oxford degree, prepared, as many other literary men before him, 
to win fame and fortune with his pen, until the beginning of “ the 
long spell of enforced idleness,’ as he termed it, which ended with 
his death—during these ten years he wrote articles for The Daily 
Chronicle, The Anti-Jacobin, The Spectator, The Academy, The 
Speaker, The Outlook, The Fortnightly Review, and the West- 
minster Gazette. In his Clifford’s Inn chambers, Lionel Johnson 
lived and worked, quietly, unostentatiously, persistently. When 
he was not penning in his small, fine hand sheet after sheet of 
pertinent criticism, he was making and confirming friendships, 
for he always loved a friend, and there was in his heart a sincere 
man-to-man worship for his fellows, so well expressed in the lines 
to A Friend. 

In the preface to The Art of Thomas Hardy, he said, “ It 
amply contents me to dream, that some gentle scholar of an hundred 
years hence, turning over the worn volumes upon bookstalls yet 
unmade, may give his pence for my book, may read it at his leisure 
and may feel kindly toward me.” By Lionel Johnson each of his 
acquaintances was received as though the newcomer were perhaps 
a present personification of that “gentle scholar of an hundred 
years hence.” He always had a certain scholarly attitude, and 
loved to discuss with his friends the various aspects of literature 





*Preface to Post Liminium, page xi. 
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and of life in which he was interested. Mr. Victor Plarr, who 
roomed near him, has given us the following picture: 


It was wonderful to be present when he built up a scene out 
of the past. He would slip about, a slim, active figure with 
dark expressive eyes, and pale intellectual face, playing a 
kind of tune among bells, the bells being books, which he drew 
from shelves high and low, till they littered tables and chairs 
on every side. But the books, annotated, conned, inscribed 
with favorite excerpts, were so many voices in his support. 
Never did he take one down but it was to show you some 
beautiful passage, some illuminating description, generally un- 
familiar to his breathless interlocutor, but always appropriate 
in the discussion. One can imagine Sir Walter Scott excelling 
long ago in similar bouts. 


Well could we wish to have been among those who “ sat in 
his beautiful rooms, so symbolic of his mind, among the choice 
carefully-collected drawings and prints, the literary mementos, 
and the countless shelves crammed with rare volumes, with large 
paper editions—hundreds of well-conned, well-loved books—lis- 
tening to his delightful flow of cordial talk, and noting the deep 
glow of his poet’s dark eyes as he read or recited verse in his tense 
inimitable way.”* 

A perusal of The Art of Thomas Hardy leads us to the opinion 
that the idea stated by Mr. Plarr can be reversed, that Lionel 
Johnson may be said to have addressed his literary audience—the 
gentle scholar of an hundred years hence if you will—with the same 
tone, in the same fashion, and through the same materials as he 
addressed his personal friends at Clifford’s Inn. He seems to have 
subscribed to the Wordworthian theory preached by Matthew 
Arnold, 

There is 
One great society alone on earth, 
The noble Living and the noble Dead. 


In the opening paragraph of The Art of Thomas Hardy, and 
on pages 71 and 72, he has declared that there is no distinction 
of time, “the great books and utterances tell all one story under 
diverse forms,” we can pass from epoch to epoch “ with no sensible 
discomfort or surprise of complete change,” and “ the good of all 
*The Poetry Review, June, 191% tPrelude 11: 393. 
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ages and of all kinds are more like each other than they are like 
their bad contemporaries.” On this basis Lionel Johnson dis- 
cussed each writer under consideration as a postulant who was 
seeking admission into the “one great society,” and examined his 
qualifications by a touchstone comparison, by reference to the high- 
est of high ideals, and by deep and scholarly study of technique and 
style. Indeed, in this first critical book he falls somewhat into 
the usual error of erudite young men who have but recently been 
idlers among academic bowers. He thinks of the subject matter 
of which he is talking, in terms of the rigid conventions of the 
ideal-intellectual’ society which he has constructed for his purpose, 
and not in terms of the reactions which the subject matter produces 
within himself. Constructive criticism may be academic or per- 
sonal; and it seems that that of Lionel Johnson is academic. He 
does not study the psychological effects of the novels of Thomas 
Hardy upon himself. He compares them with “the fair human- 
ities,” with “ the best that has been thought and said in the world.” 

As Mr. Victor Plarr has told us that “ books were so many 
voices in his support” in the Clifford’s Inn discussions, so in the 
written discussions on The Art of Thomas Hardy Lionel Johnson 
calls many quotations to speak in his support. Where he does not 
actually quote, he often mentions writer after writer in what might 
seem either feigned or unnecessary erudition of manner. It would 
be unwise to accuse him of a feigned erudition: he was an extra- 
ordinarily widely and deeply read man; he came to his task rich 
with the intellectual legacy of past years. As for the unnecessary 
phase of this scintillating eruditeness, a quotation and a short 
demonstration will best explain. Lionel Johnson is speaking of his 
favorite period, the eighteenth century, as follows: 








Experience, verified facts, the ascertained contents of life, 
the clear principles and powers of human nature: these were 
the plain arguments and matters for the consideration of reason- 
able men. The roll of moralists, or of metaphysicians, illustrates 
this reliance of thought upon common sense in very various 
ways: there were the elegant Shaftesbury, with his character- 
istic of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times; Mandeville, with his 
Private Vices, Public Benefits; the rhetorical commonplaces, 
uttered in no commonplace rhetoric, of St. John; the mixed 
depravity and charm of Chesterfield; Johnson’s golden mean 
of wisdom ; the composed and Attic reasonings of Berkeley ; the 
Gallicized Scotch skeptic, Hume; the moral father of political 
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economy, Smith; Butler, the champion of probability; Burke, 
the Hooker of statesmen, upon whom at last fell the moral 
horror of the French Revolution in all its lawlessness. Here 
is no lack of variety; here are prelates and professors, states- 
men and politicians, lights of the court and oracles of the coffee 
house: but in all we note a desire to be sensible and reasonable; 
to present, each his own views of truth, as the plain, sane state- 
ment of facts; demanding, doubtless, care and labor from the 
student of truth; yet not exceeding the grasp of any honest 
and educated man. 


sé 


Then, when we consider that this is merely a “ critical pre- 
liminary,” we wonder what does all this have to do with The Art 
of Thomas Hardy? He deals with the whole history of the novel, 
with the truth that lies in artistic expression, with the ideal of obe- 
dience to fine traditions and the worth of the humanists, with the 
various elements mixed into the literary crucible of the eighteenth 
century, and excellently with the characteristics of the modern 
novel as compared with its predecessors—all by the way. We 
read two pages on the awakening of the romantic spirit—two 
splendid pages, in which with singular felicity our author has hit 
off the traits of a small battalion of writers and relegated each to 
an appropriate niche—we read these two, and other, pages and 
begin to wonder if to give nearly the whole history of English 
literature is not over-stepping even the license which Lionel Johnson 
takes of approaching Thomas Hardy “in a leisurely way.” In 
fact, so much irrelevant or slightly relevant material is included and 
detailed at length, that the temptation is very strong to turn against 
our poet-critic a quotation which he himself was very fond of using, 
“ A very pretty book, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer.” 

This has been a question of rambling and diverse subject 
matter strung on a single slender thread. There is the more serious 
matter of style. It really becomes almost tiresome to read through 
an excellent criticism of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, and to find that, 
from the Goethe statement about Faustus, “ How largely it is all 
planned,” to the quotation from Bishop Blougram, it is not the work 
of Lionel Johnson but the combined work of Lucretius, Lovelace, 
Burke, the Doge of Genoa, Emerson, Renan, Alciphron, Shakes- 
peare, Aeschylus, Browning, Plato, George Herbert, Pope Leo XIIL., 
Abelard, Cotter Morison, Hume, Moliére, Mansel, Hartmann, Dr. 
Johnson, Prior, Ezechiel, Chaucer, Boethius, Samuel Butler, Cud- 
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worth, Pascal, Newman, Christina Rossetti, and Carlyle—all in 
twenty-five pages. It may be well to have “so many voices in his 
support,” but it seems that this is a little too labored. Yet, these 
one or two instances of stylistic transgression mentioned are the 
exception rather than the rule. In the great majority of cases ; 
the citations are exceptionally appropriate and excellently illuminat- 
ing. The conclusion to which we must come, with reference to 
this fault, is that the book was written by a rather young man of 
distinct genius who had accumulated more than the ordinary quota 
of knowledge; had gathered facts without giving his mind time to 
mature; had not yet come to a realization of his own immense in- 
nate power of thought. It is a youthful effort, marked with all 
the reliance on the opinions of others, usually found in one who 
is yet an earnest searcher after truth. 

Lionel Johnson has been termed a disciple of Walter Pater; 
and their relationship is nowhere more evident than in the subtleties, 
in the richness, in the variety of his style; in the carefulness of 
balance and the solemnity of movement. A short quotation will 
illustrate the evident care taken in the construction: 





I confess that the tragic novels contain purely idyllic passages ; 
that the idyllic pair are not without their unhappy or satiric 
touches ; that the remaining books, among their engaging medley, 
exhibit simple tragedies and simple idylls. But the dominant 
tone and nature of the fifteen volumes warrant their careful 
reader in making this triple division: a touch of innocent 
joy does but deepen the prevailing tragedy; a stroke of grim 
ragedy does but add fresh zest to the sad laughter of the 
satirist; a ripple of mockery, a breath from gloomier places, 
best serve to embrace the charm of idyllic scenes. 


Lionel Johnson is more varied, more brilliant, more rapid 
than his Oxford master “ who gave of his welcome and of his 
praise.” Walter Pater seems to present the “ delicate dawning of 
a new desire;” while Lionel Johnson was more positive in his con- 
victions. When we think of the influence of one man upon another, 
we must preface our reflections with the axiomatic assumption that 
as time goes on the pupil will develop his own individuality; he 
will show less and less trace of the master’s guidance, and that : 
the earlier work is the place where we must look for the delicate 
traceries, for the vague hints, for the unconscious emulation and 
fleeting similarity in attitude and manner which may be taken 
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as fast fading indications of the instructor’s personality. In the 
light of this, we had best remember that The Art of Thomas Hardy 
was an early volume, and that in it, if anywhere, we must look for 
the marks of his education, and for the characteristics derived from 
him whom he called a “ classic saint.” 

Usually, as Poe has remarked and demonstrated, a piece 
of literature, be it poem or novel, creates in the mind of the reader 
acertain impression. The Fall of the House of Usher, for instance, 
represents an “ all-pervading sense of insufferable gloom.” Lionel 
Johnson, with true and keen insight, has typified the effect of the 
Hardy novels as that of a landscape, a landscape of open country, 
rolling hills, a few relics of the cruder fiercer civilization of other 
years, and a solitary laboring man watching on the moors at night- 
fall. Only to one who has read and appreciated Thomas Hardy, 
is it given to know how extra-ordinarily profound, and yet how 
marvelously simple, is this piece of enlightenment. It is the trans- 
lation of a broad and complex impression into a single definite mood 
—the mood of Thomas Hardy. In other places, Lionel Johnson 
may be academic, but it cannot be charged against him that this 
interpretation is bookish—it is introspective and humanitarian to 
the last degree. 

But, to lay aside the mere incidentals of an academic or an 
unacademic manner of procedure, the allusive tendencies of his 
phraseology, and the appropriateness or the inappropriateness of 
any particular passage or citation, to lay them aside for a mo- 
ment and briefly to summarize, The Art of Thomas Hardy is the 
effort of a young man who had not yet served his critical appren- 
ticeship in the smaller and less pretentious things which should 
ripen his powers for the larger tasks of the future. In matter, 
he still depended, possibly too much, on the opinions of those who 
had gone before; in manner, he still depended, possibly too much, 
on the instructions of his teacher Walter Pater. Yet, with Lionel 
Johnson, in substance and in style, it was reverence and emu- 
lation, not dependence and imitation. Although he used quota- 
tions profusely, he was far more than a mere compiler of the ideas 
and opinions of others; he wrote with restraint and dignity, with 
acute insight and apt illustration, and his work deserves no mean 
position among the critical writings of this and other ages. 

We all have to go through the process of becoming educated, 
and until the richness of real maturity comes of its own accord, 
we must fall somewhat short in true constructive criticism, and 
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merely handle our material as best we can with our yet unordered 
feeling for perspective and our yet unordered capacity for reflec- 
tion. The result is that a young critic is either inordinately sus- 
ceptible or is inordinately severe. The book on The Art of Thomas 
Hardy represents a stage in the critical education of a mind of 
genius well-trained in academic conventions. Post Liminium gives 
us glimpses of the various stages in this education from the first 
beginnings to the end. 

A perusal of the critical pieces in Post Liminium and such of 
the periodical contributions not therein included as are accessible 
on this side of the water, a perusal of these year by year, shows 
a fine strengthening of powers without loss of the high idealism, 
the gradual development of an individual taste free from bare 
traditional dictates, the slow acquisition of an incomparable finesse 
in apperception, appreciation and expression, and: the blossoming 
of a broad humanitarian sympathy which comes only with the 
confidence and the discretion of age. As we note the rare ripening 
of genius with the passing of the years, and that which is more 
than genius, as we think of what the future might have held in 
store, there steals hauntingly into our memories the old, old saying, 
“Whom the gods love, die young ”—true, all too true in the case 
of Lionel Johnson. To restrict ourselves in our investigation to 
his opinions on somewhat kindred topics, there is a very real and 
a very evident difference between the early paper on Newman and 
the later one on Savonarola. The former has the fault of the 
mere piling up of names and the weakness of depending on quota- 
tion; the latter has an inherent strength and an intrinsic worth 
of its own. Witness the intensity, the power, the grandeur of the 
following: 


An age of luxurious corruption, renascent paganism, hideous 
crime and moral laxity; Christian upon the surface, indifferent 
or superstitious within; resplendent with gorgeous vanities and 
cunning inventions and exquisite arts—such to Savonarola 
seemed the enemy assigned to the sword of his word. “ Thun- 
ders of thought and flames of fierce desire” surged through 
his soul; after a time, and for a time, he triumphed. Sacred 
oratory, able to inspire Michelangelo at work upon the Sistine 
Chapel, thrilled Florence, and threw multitudes prostrate at his 
feet; he found himself ruling where Lorenzo de’ Medici had 
ruled...... His earlier preaching was full of fiery apocalyptic 
warning, of vehement appeals to Church and State, of sternest 
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denunciation and pathetic entreaty; but from that he passed 
to a perilous conviction of his prophetic insight into the 
immediate politics of the day, his divinely-given right to inspire 
and direct the policy of Florence, to defy authority in the name 
of higher authority. 


Writing in 1893 of Walter Pater, we see him penning words 
in the style of his master, long, involved sentences, evenly-balanced 
clauses, and studied alternations of periodic and loose constructions. 
Then, if we turn over a few pages and look at the paper on Vergil, 
written in 1900, the distinction is obvious. The idea of balance 
remains; but the whole impression is so much less mechanistic— 
there is less of the unnecessary punctuation of early days—there 
seems a live interest stronger than that of the cold technician: 


For in the melancholy majesty of his mighty line we com- 
mune with the “white soul” which, at the height of Rome’s 
magnificence, was not of that age, but of all ages, by virtue of 
an intense humanity. If he did not, in man’s service, control 
the powers of nature, none has more profoundly expressed 
and praised them, the august workings amid which man lives. 
If he did not with high authority go about doing good to men, 
none has more fully and perfectly given a voice to the infinite 
longing of their souls, nor spoken with a tenderer austerity. 


As there was in the end but one inspiration to the poetry of 
Lionel Johnson, there was one moulding motive behind his prose 
criticism. He seems to have had always in mind that “ one great 
society alone on earth,” in the light of which he had considered 
The Art of Thomas Hardy. And, naturally, to him the Catholic 
heritage was the present manifestation of the quondam spiritual 
dignity of classicism. In poetry he could be tense with present 
faith; in prose he must be restrained in harmony with ancient 
dignity. 

It is interesting to look over the papers in the volume entitled 
Post Liminium, with a view to constructing a synthesis of his opin- 
ions on ancient civilization and culture, on Ireland and on the 
Catholic Church. A paper on Friends That Fail Not tells of his 
love for companionable books, for the quaint old-fashioned writings 
of the past, and especially for the classics. With respect to the 
last, we may recall the lines in the poem to Walter Pater, which says 
that “ deep within the liturgies lie hid the mysteries.” He thought 
that..we should look on the wisdom of old with a reverence that 
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should be a religion, and that with the lamps of our intelligence 
we should strive to penetrate the dimness. He loved Ireland, and 
lauds the various Irish politicians for their devotion to their ideals. 
Clarence Mangan he praises as a brilliant Irishman, who from de- 
jection, defeat, and deception “rose and rang the very glory 
and rapture of Irish song to his dark Rosaleen.” Then, for him- 
self, in a paper on Poetry and Patriotism in Ireland, he shows his 
own deep reverence for the true idealism: not particularly as ex- 
pressed in the practical, political, propagandist poetry, but rather 
in poetry written in the Irish spirit in any form, so long as it is 
good and fine in itself. He would “ welcome all who write for the 
love of Ireland, even if they write in fashions less familiar,” and 
let the subject be what it will, so long as the spirit is brave and 
optimistic. 

Humble Saint Francis of Assisi, austere Dante, lovable Thomas 
a Kempis—these have come in for their full share of eulogy from 
the man who was a strong believer in their Faith. Lionel Johnson 
loved English literature because of its mysticism, because of its 
strangeness and propensity, because of the dimly discernible under- 
lying subtleties in its movements. He wrote on The Soul of Sacred 
Poetry, and wrote well, unconsciously characterizing his own poetry 
very nicely when he said, “Sacred poets must feel towards the 
contents of their creed as lovers towards the separate and single 
beauties of their mistress: a personal devotion to each gracious 
detail, with a comprehension of their place and office in the gra- 
cious whole. There must be a reverent familiarity, no less than an 
awed veiling of the eyes.” The genius that was not sufficiently 
developed to write a book about Thomas Hardy, was fully capable 
of making one of the finest judgments that have ever been made 
of the whole inspiration of sacred poetry. And, of course, there 
was an excellent reason for his insight on this subject, for Lionel 
Johnson himself must be ranked as one of the foremost of all those 
sacred men who have poured out their fervid souls in poetry. The 
gorgeous glorious ecstasy of Te Martyrum Candidatus is as won- 
derful as the intensity of The Dream of Gerontius—and the stirring 
chants of the choir angelical. It is “ more than imagination; it is 
nothing less than vision.” Lionel Johnson said—and proved it 
himself—that it is necessary to believe before writing sacred poetry. 

The little snap-shots of life and letters* which have been 


*Short essays and criticisms, included in “ With Our Readers,” on St. Vincent 
de Paul, on Two Early English Mystics, on The Ambitious Church, etc., etc., etc. 
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reprinted in THE CaTHoLic WorLD—would that they could be 
collected and published in even more permanent form—seem to 
merit separate consideration. There are many on this side of the 
water who know Lionel Johnson chiefly, if not solely, in the delight- 
ful attitude therein revealed. Whether he deals with matters of 
literature or of religion, he is ever inspiring and instructive. He 
always has a high ideal to which he would have humanity attain; 
he always sees the better side of life, even when correcting faults ; 
he always holds lofty and noble hopes for the future. Just to 
mention a few: his gentle contempt for the fin de siecle “ flowery 
Paganism such as no Pagan ever had:” his appreciation of Irish 
Poets Writing English Verse, whose poetry “ will not pass away 
till the passing away of Ireland,” and his keen insight into the mind 
of Gibbon are in his best literary mood; he is most intensely and 
ideally enthusiastic when he writes of “ the sacred purple of Rome,” 
of old-time visionaries and medizval dreamers, and of the ambitious 
Church and Catholic duty; and with modern subjects he can do 
as well, hitting off with remarkable felicity of phrase splendid 
Fénelon, kindly Cardinal Manning, and the noble Reverend William 
Lockhart, or poking fun at Alfred Austin’s first discovery of Ire- 
land, and at the Laureate’s unsympathetic and unnatural attempts at 
“ wearing of the Green.” 

But let us dismiss the subject of mere facts and mere con- 
struction, and contemplate the spirit which actuated the worker. 
In poetry Lionel Johnson is intense; in critical vein he is large, 
broad, and kindly. Whether we read his early effusion on The 
Fools of Shakespeare, whether we entertain ourselves with the 
essay which revolves about The Art of Thomas Hardy; whether 
we assist at a review of the credentials of a newly-published volume; 
whether we read the poetic eulogy to Walter Pater; whether we 
dip into his work at an early or a late period; whatever the style, 
the spirit is the same. And that spirit is one of fine nobility, vast 
scope, and gentle thoughtfulness. There is always a feeling for 
humanity, a dignified respect for a sympathetic interpretation of 
men and of man. It isa critical attitude, and it is a critical manner, 
infinitely desirable though rarely found. 

Lionel Johnson enjoyed a limited reputation as a critic; he 
won recognition as a poet; and his fame has not only persisted since 
his death: it has increased. Previous to 1902 he had published 
only three books: The Art of Thomas Hardy in 1894, Poems in 
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1895, and Ireland with Other Poems in 1897. Each of these was 
almost immediately re-issued in either New York or Boston, and 
all were reviewed by almost all of the periodicals then publishing 
critical notices of new books. Most of the comments were very 
favorable, except for occasional mention of unnecessary scholarli- 
ness in the poems, of unnecessary display of learning in the Hardy 
volume. It is very interesting to notice how he has come into 
his own since his death. 

Selections from his poems were published in London in 1908; 
in 1904 Mr. Yeats picked out XXJ. Poems to be printed by the 
Dun Emer Press of Dublin, and Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, maker 
of fine books, reprinted these in 1908, with seven additional ones 
of his own choice at Portland, Maine; in 1911 Mr. Thomas Whitte- 
more edited Post Liminium, which appeared in New York in 1912, 
and which met a hearty reception among the critics on both sides 
of the Atlantic; and in 1912 Mr. Elkin Mathews published another 
selection entitled Some Poems, with a biographical sketch by Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Aside from the notices of these books, which were 
published almost as a matter of course, there have been an amazing 
number of papers written about him. It seems from the tenor 
of these that the spirit of the man lives and obtains influence aside 
from any specific item of his writing. Since 1902 there have 
been no less than ten critical articles, all of considerable length, 
and dignified, sober, serious articles in reputable magazines, or as 
parts of more pretentious essay collections—not the dashed-off, 
hasty-and-shallow-judgment, book-review type. Ten articles, one 
for each year! These fall naturally and immediately into two 
groups, those occasioned by his death, and the very recent ones. 

The number of appreciations of Lionel Johnson which have 
been printed since the beginning of 1912 would seem to augur that 
our poet is at last coming into his own, that the brave optimism is 
beginning to win the general recognition it deserves, and that the 
future will see his renown steadily grow greater and greater as the 
world comes to know more and more of the acute little thinker 
and high idealist of Clifford’s Inn. 


* * * * 


Be it prose or be it poetry, the chief inspiration of Lionel 
Johnson can be generalized into a reverence for the “ best that has 
been thought and said in the world.” In literature he turned to 
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classicism; in religion he turned to Catholicism. His boundless 
optimism lived for Ireland in the Church. In the words of Poe, 
poetry was to him not a purpose but a passion-—and the passions 
should be held in reverence. Criticism was a purpose—by it he 
earned his living. It is when the dreamer dreams that he is at his 
greatest, and Lionel Johnson is most truly inspired when he, appre- 
hending as by mystical intuition, breaks into poetry—poetry kindled 
from deep experience and based on the wonder and greatness of 
existence. In verse he writes not for a periodical or for an editor, 
not for a day, a decade, or a century; but for his God and for all 
time: 
A gleam of Heaven; the passion of a star 
Held captive in the clasp of harmony: 
A silence, shell-like breathing from afar 
The rapture of the deep—eternity.* 


He will be known in the future, not as the kindly friend of 
a few callers at Clifford’s Inn, not as a worshipper and singer of 
the praises of Kathleen ni Houlihan, not as an austere, -dignified 
critic with a classical spirit and a careful style, but as one who, in 
the strength of his Faith, saw with his eyes, and sang for joy 
of the sight, saw with his eyes, the Eyes of the Crucified. 


*Poem by Father John Banister Tabb, entitled Poetry. 




















SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 
BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 


VII. 


IRE was now, at last, to be drawn into the vortex 
ae Na of Court life in spite of himself. At the earnest 
ere a request of the English Merchants he was, by the 
Sere King’s consent, twice made ambassador in important 

SSB matters. This was in 1516. A little later his bril- 
liant defense of the Pope’s right to a vessel claimed in forfeiture 
by the King, made further resistance to the royal wishes impossible. 

The Court at this time was not without its attractions even for 
a man like More. Henry VIII., at twenty-six, was in the first 
freshness of his manhood. His father had laid the foundations 
upon which he was eminently fitted to build a stately edifice of 
kingly authority. The power of the old nobility had been destroyed 
both by the ravages of civil war and by the deliberate policy of 
Henry VII. “ Feudal society has been described as a pyramid; 
the upper slopes were now washed away, leaving an unscaleable 
precipice, at the top of which stood the Tudor monarch alone in 
his glory.” And Henry VIII. came to this great position richly 
endowed with mental and physical gifts. His unusual excellence 
at all kinds of sport and martial exercise made him the idol of 
ordinary folk. He could draw a bow, tame a horse, shiver a lance, 
wrestle, joust, hunt or play with the best. “ Love for the King,” 
writes a foreign chronicler, “is universal with all who see him; for 
his Highness does not seem a person of this world, but descended 
from heaven.” Giustiniani, the Venetian ambassador, to whom 
we owe so many delightful pictures of the English Court, describes 
him as so handsome that Nature could not have done more for him. 

Wolsey was of course the great political figure of the Court, 
and to him, in these earlier years of the reign, Henry left the whole 
management of state affairs. “ Wolsey,” says Giustiniani, “ rules 
both the King and the entire kingdom.” On the ambassador’s 
first arrival in England, Wolsey used to say, “ His Majesty will do 
so and so;” subsequently, by degrees, forgetting himself, he com- 
menced saying, “ We shall do so and so,” at this present he has 
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reached such a pitch that he says, “I shall do so and so.” He is 
about forty-six years old, very handsome, learned, extremely elo- 
quent, of vast ability and indefatigable. He alone transacts the 
same business as that which occupies all the magistracies, offices, 
and councils of Venice, both civil and criminal; and all state affairs 
are likewise managed by him, let their nature be what it may. He 
is pensive, and has the reputation of being extremely just; he favors 
the people exceedingly, especially the poor, hearing their suits, and 
seeking to dispatch them instantly. He also makes the lawyers 
plead gratis for all poor suitors. He is in very great repute, seven 
times more so than if he were Pope. He has a very fine palace, 
where one traverses eight rooms before reaching his audience cham- 
ber, and they are all hung with tapestry, which is changed once a 
week. His sideboard of plate is worth twenty-five thousand ducats. 
In his own chamber there is always a cupboard with vessels to 
the amount of thirty thousand ducats, according to the custom of 
the English nobility. He lived in fact in a style of unparalleled 
magnificence and splendor. Everything about him was conceived 
in the handsomest manner, his palaces and colleges, his pictures, 
his minstrels and singing-boys, his attendants with their crimson 
liveries were the envy not of nobles but of kings. “He kept a 
noble house,” says Cavendish, his secretary and faithful biogra- 
pher, “and plenty both of meat and drink for all comers, both 
for rich and poor, and much alms given at his gates.” Probably 
no subject of the crown in the whole course of English history 
left upon his contemporaries so deep an impression of wealth, 
power, and magnificence. 

Wolsey was the greatest statesman of his age, but his state- 
craft lay almost wholly in the direction of foreign affairs; and 
we should not pay too much attention to those historical enthu- 
siasts who claim for him as well the title of educator, religious 
and domestic reformer. 

“The bent of his genius,” writes Brewer, “ was exclusively 
political ; but it leaned more to foreign than domestic politics....... 
But throughout the whole period of his long administration, and 
through all his correspondence, i¢ is remarkable how small a por- 
tion of his thoughts is occupied with domestic affairs; and with 
religious matters still less.’”’* 

Henry VIII. was as richly endowed in mind as in body, and 
there was an intellectual side to his Court which reflected his mental 


*Brewer, i, pp. 58, 59. 
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quality. He had been carefully educated, at first with a view to 
the ecclesiastical life, and had shown signs of great intellectual 
precocity. But the development of his mind must have been much 
unsteadied by his youthful zeal for pleasure and sport of every kind. 
Even as late as 1520, Pace writes to Wolsey complaining of his 
excessive devotion to hunting. ‘‘ The King rises daily, except on 
holy days, at four or five, and hunts till nine or ten at night. He 
spares no pains to convert the sport of hunting into a martyrdom.”* 
His mind, not to speak of his moral nature, must have developed 
very slowly during the brilliant and pleasure-loving years of his 
early married life—Queen Katherine spoke of it as one of continual 
feasting. In the winter evenings there were masks and plays and 
revels, in which Henry himself, Bessie Blount, and other young 
ladies of the Court took part. In the spring and summer there was 
archery and tennis. Music was practiced by day and night, and 
there were, of course, the more serious athletic displays. It is 
not to be wondered at that the King paid so little attention to State 
business ; whatever time was left over for mental pursuits was given 
to an easy patronage of the intellectual members of his Court, and to 
discussions theological and otherwise. Henry, himself, complained 
to Mountjoy that he was still so ignorant. There is no doubt, 
however, that Henry was the most accomplished monarch of his 
time. Erasmus speaks of him with great, if rather exaggerated, 
respect. 

His book against Luther, for there is little doubt that he was 
mainly responsible for it, gives evidence of fairly extensive theo- 
logical learning, though “it does not rank so high in the realm of 
theology as do some of Henry’s compositions in that of music.” At 
a later date, indeed, he inspired Cardinal Campeggio with profound 
respect for the soundness of his theological knowledge. A monarch 
who could surround himself with such courtiers as Mountjoy, 
Linacre, Pace, Colet, Stokesley, Latimer, Tunstal, Clerk, and More 
must have had very sound intellectual predilections.; 

At the time of More’s entry into political life, Henry had not 
assumed personal control of state affairs; but there are many evi- 
dences that he was feeling his way towards it. Wolsey had not quite 
prepared the great position which his master was so soon to occupy 
at the cost of his own downfall. The lion, as More said, had not yet 
realized his own strength; but it would be hard for any man to rule 
him when that time should arrive. 


*State Papers, vol. iii., ‘no. 950. tCf. Erasmus, State Papers, vol. ii., no. 4340. 
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The sweating sickness was now very prevalent. More writes 
to Erasmus in 1517, “ We are in the greatest sorrow and danger. 
Multitudes are dying all around us: almost everyone in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London has been ill lately, and we have lost many 
of our best and most honoured. friends.” One of its results was to 
drive the King and his Court from London, and indirectly it had 
a very bad effect on business. Much discontent arose in the city, 
especially on account of the foreign merchants who were swarming 
into England and taking away the Court patronage. The municipal 
authorities, in the absence of the Court, were unequal to the pres- 
ervation of order. 

Matters were brought to a head by a sermon preached by a 
certain Franciscan, who denounced the numbers and doings of the 
foreigners. The prentices and others to the number of two thou- 
sand attacked the French, Flemish, and Italian quarters, and were 
only quelled by means of the troops whom Wolsey had ordered to 
march into London from the outlying districts. More did his best 
to calm the rioters, and was afterwards appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the disturbance, as he himself tells us in his Apology 
(E. W., p. 930 sq.). But the trouble did not end here, as we learn 
from a dispatch of the Venetian ambassador, who speaks of another 
conspiracy to murder strangers and sack their houses in the fol- 
lowing September—the King and his Court being still absent from 
London.* 

A letter from More to Erasmus about this time shows how 
busily he was occupied with Court business, while his mind occa- 
sionally took relaxation in Utopian imaginations. 


I am in the clouds [he writes] with the dream of government 
offered me by my Utopians. I fancy myself a grand potentate, 
with a crown and a Franciscan cloak, followed by a magnificent 
procession of the Amaurai. Should it please heaven to exalt 
me to this high dignity where I shall be too exalted to think 
of commonplace acquaintances, I will still keep a corner in my 
heart for Erasmus and Tunstal; and should you pay me a visit, 
I will make my subjects honor you as is befitting the friends of 
majesty. But, alas, my dream is dispelled: I am stripped of 
my royalty, and am plunged once more down into the old mill- 
round of the court. 


More was now to be drawn into the web of foreign diplomacy. 
*State Papers, vol. ii., no. 3697. 
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In August he was appointed on a Commission to adjudicate between 
the English and French merchants, at Calais, in order to save both 
sides the expense of litigation. The business was long and tedious, 
especially so to More. “ What a thing it is,” writes Erasmus with 
reference to his friend, “to be blessed by kings and loved by Car- 
dinals.” In spite of his aversion to this kind of life, More’s in- 
fluence with the King was evidently very strong, for we have a 
letter of his written to Warham, congratulating that prelate on his 
retirement from the Chancellorship. He speaks of the difficulty 
he had in persuading the King to allow Warham’s resignation, and 
envies him for his new-found leisure, while he himself is so dis- 
tracted with business that.he can hardly find time to write this letter. 
More returned from this uncongenial mission in November. 
In 1518 he was appointed Master of Requests, a post which in- 
volved constant attendance upon the King, and the examination of 
all petitions presented on the royal progresses through the country. 
It must have given him a new insight into the problems of the 
countryside, and we also know that it gave him many opportunities 
of helping the poor. No doubt it was at his suggestion that in 
1521 the Council revived the statutes against unauthorized en- 
closures. 
In the early spring of 1518, while the Court was at Abingdon, 
one of the select preachers was unwise enough to rail against the 
study of Greek and the new interpreters of the Scripture before 
the King. The unfortunate theologian was afterwards summoned 
to the royal presence, and commanded to argue out his contention 
with Mr. More. More spoke first, and put his case so forcibly that 
his opponent, instead of making a reply, fell on his knees and 
sought the King’s pardon. This sermon was only an indication 
of a bitter controversy which was raging at Oxford at the time. 
So fierce did it become that the King, anxious to protect the growing 
zeal for sound knowledge, instructed More to address a letter of 
warning to the university authorities. 
This oration, for it is nothing less, is too long for quotation, 
but its general purport may be given. When in London More had 1 
heard that certain scholars of the university had banded themselves 
together under the name of Trojans, in order to show their contempt 
for Greek studies. This might be all very well as a joke, but he ; 
understood it was leading to serious evil when a preacher, in 
the holy season of Lent, could allow himself in a sermon to inveigh 
against learning itself. For what purpose, indeed, did the univer- 
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sity exist, if not for the spread of knowledge? He could under- 
stand that a holy man, long withdrawn from the world and given 
to watching, to fasting, and to prayer, might come out of his 
seclusion in order to warn men to leave study for that which was 
more excellent and spiritual; but such was not the case with the 
preacher mentioned, who loved comfort and ignorance rather than 
true piety. Who could deem this anything but malice and envy? 
“ How came it into his head to preach about the Latin tongue, 
of which he knows so little; or the liberal sciences of which he knows 
still less; or about Greek, of which he understands not one iota? 
Had he not matter enough in the seven deadly sins, matter indeed, 
in which he had far greater skill?”’ In any case what does the 
university exist for except to teach knowledge and that alone? 
Not only theology, which is only necessary for some of the stu- 
dents, but a knowledge of human affairs, which can nowhere be 
found so abundantly as in the works of poets, orators, and his- 
torians. Even theology itself is difficult of thorough attainment 
without the help of Latin, of Greek, and of Hebrew. There is 
little need in these times to warn people against learning: they 
are not so anxious after all to devote themselves to it, even with 
great persuasion. In conclusion, More addresses himself to the 
university authorities, urging the advantages of Greek studies, 
and pointing them to Cambridge for a good example. He apolo- 
gizes for presuming to address himself to people so much more 
learned than himself, and warns them to put a stop to the factions 
which were a disgrace to the university, lest their Chancellor or 
the Cardinal of York be forced to intervene. Lastly, he gives 
them to understand—and this is the point of the whole letter— 
that the King will tolerate nothing contrary to the intellectual 
interests of a place so favorably cherished by himself and his 
ancestors. 

While More was cudgelling the Oxford dons on behalf of 
sound knowledge, his fellow-courtiers were otherwise engaged. 
Considering the holiness of the season, they had abandoned their 
usual “carding and dicing” for the less exciting diversion of 
“ picking of arrows over the screen in the hall.” More was evi- 
dently “ the friend at court ” of all followers of the New Learning. 
It was he who brought Holbein to England, and secured the King’s 
favor and patronage for any distinguished or promising scholars 
from abroad, or from our own universities. Fisher, the Bishop 
of Rochester, for instance, sends him a young theologian for pre- 
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sentation to the King with a letter of introduction, which shows 
how strong his influence must have been. 


Let some ray of favor shine from the throne, by your means, 
upon our Cambridge alumni, in order to quicken and spur on , 
our youth to the love of good letters, by the hope of sharing 
in the liberalities of so flourishing a prince. We have but a 
few friends at Court, who are both able and willing to recom- 
mend our affairs to the King’s Highness, and of these we reckon - 
you the first, who hitherto and while in a lower sphere have 
ever proved yourself our kind protector. Now that you are 
assumed to the order of knighthood (1521) and are so close 
to the King...... show how much you favor us. 





A further annuity of £100 was granted to More in 1518 
out of the little customs of London; and although he is called a 
Councillor as early as 1516, he does not appear to have been ad- 
mitted to the deliberations of the Privy Council till 1518. His 
correspondence with Erasmus during this period was chiefly con- 
cerned with the publication of his own Utopia, his Epigrammata, 
and the various works of Erasmus himself; also to the soliciting 
of influence and substantial patronage for his impecunious friend. 
One letter of his on the subject of Erasmus’ version of the New 
Testament is of considerable importance, especially in view of his 
own later controversy with Tyndale. In it More tells of Latimer’s 
delight over Erasmus’ version, and warns the latter against the 
designs of certain enemies to catch him in a trap. 

The saintly Bishop of Rochester also approved of Erasmus’ 
New Testament. ‘The New Testament, translated by you,” he 
writes in 1517, “ for the common benefit of all, cannot give offence 
to any wise person; when you have not only cleared up innumerable 
passages by your erudition, but have also supplied a very complete 
commentary on the whole work.” More, in a letter to his friend, 
also mentions that Fox, after Fisher the most devout and influential 
member of the English episcopacy, preaching before a large con- 
course of people, affirmed that Erasmus’ version of the New Testa- s 
ment was worth more to him than ten commentaries. 

In the important letter of More to Erasmus, just mentioned, 
More spoke very favorably of Hutten’s Epistle of Obscure Men. 
His commendation was passed on to Hutten himself by Erasmus 
in a letter which will always remain as one of the most finished, 
complete, and beautiful descriptions of More ever written. It is a 
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difficult task, says Erasmus, to describe More, but he will do his 
best. He is somewhat below middle height, but well-proportioned 
in all his limbs; his complexion is fair rather than pale, with as 
much red as to give it the bloom of health. His hair is inclined 
to black or brown; he has a thin beard and gray eyes dotted with 
specks, which, as a mark of genius, is much admired in England, 
and indicates a generous nature. His inside corresponds to his out. 
He has a pleasant smiling look, and, to say the truth, is more 
inclined to pleasantry than seriousness. His right shoulder is a 
little higher than his left, especially when he walks, but this is not 
a natural defect, but an acquired imperfection. As compared with 
the rest of his person, his hands are a little clumsy. He has always 
been careless in the matter of dress. Erasmus became acquainted 
with him when he was twenty-three, and he is now a little past 
forty. Hutten may therefore guess how handsome More was in 
his youth. He has good health but not robust, and is likely to 
live long, as his father is a very hale old man. He is careless 
as to his food; generally drinks water, and sometimes, to please 
others, beer, little better than water, out of a tin cup. As it is 
customary to drink healths in England, More pledges his guests 
ore simmo. His favorite diet is beef, salt meats, and coarse 
brown bread well fermented; he prefers milk and vegetable diet, 
and is fond of eggs. His voice is penetrating and clear, but not 
musical, although he is fond of music; his speech is plain and 
distinct. He wears no silk, purple or gold chains, except when 
he cannot avoid it, and dislikes all ceremony. 

At first he was averse to a Court life through hatred of 
tyranny and love for equality, and could not be induced to take 
service with Henry VIII. except after great solicitations. He 
likes liberty and ease, but no one is more active or more patient 
than he when occasion requires it. He is friendly, accessible, and 
fond of conversation, hating tennis, dice, and similar games. He 
is very much given to jesting; wrote and acted little comedies when 
a lad, and loves a jest even at his own expense. He is equally 
at home with the wise and the foolish, and in female society is full 
of jokes. No one is less led by the judgment of the vulgar, and 
yet no man has more common sense. His chief pleasure is in 
watching animals, and he has a variety of them, for instance, an 
ape, a ferret, a fox, etc. Any rarity or exotic he purchases readily, 
and his house is well furnished with curiosities. He has always 
been fond of female society and female friendships. As a young 
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man he devoted himself to Greek, for which he was nearly disin- 
herited by his father, who wished to bring him up to the law—a 
profession which, above all others, in England leads to honor and 
emolument, but requires many years of hard study. 

Erasmus then gives a number of the well-known facts of 
More’s earlier life, including his lectures on St. Augustine, his wish 
for the religious life, his first marriage and his second. Nothing, 
he proceeds, can show his influence over (his second wife) more 
completely than that, though advanced in life and very attentive to 
housekeeping, More persuaded her to learn various musical instru- 
ments. He manages his whole household in an admirable way; 
there is no noise or contention; no vice, no bad repute; and perhaps 
no family can be found where father and step-mother and son live 
together on such excellent terms. Moreover, his father had just 
married a third wife, and More swears he has never seen a better 
one. 

When he lived entirely by his profession, he gave every man 
true and faithful advice, urging them to make up their differences, 
though it was against his own interests. When that was not pos- 
sible, as some persons take pleasure in litigation, he showed them 
how to proceed at the smallest cost. He was for some time a 
judge of civil suits in London, an easy and honorable post, as he 
only sat on Thursdays till dinner time. 

After that he was sent on various embassies by Henry VIIL., 
who takes great delight in his company and conversation. With 
all this favor he is neither proud nor boastful, nor forgetful of his 
friends, but always obliging and charitable. 

Then follows an account of More’s literary undertakings. His 
Utopia was written to show the perils to which governments are 
exposed, but was especially aimed at his own country. He is 
a good extempore speaker, has a ready wit and a well-stored 
memory, so that he speaks without hesitation. Colet was accus- 
tomed to say of him that “ He was the only genius in England.” 
In his devotions he prays from the heart, and he talks with his 
friends on the future life with perfect sincerity and hope.* 

More had evidently all the diplomatic gifts, for we find Giustin- 
iani writing to the Doge of Venice that he had “ contrived a con- 
ference with Thomas More, newly made Councillor,” with a view 
to gaining information on the new French alliance. Our diplomatic 
novice, however, pretended to know nothing, saying that not even 


*State Papers, vol. iii., no. 394. 
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the King knew anything of the matter, much less any of the am- 
bassadors. In July, 1518, Cardinal Campeggio came to England 
as a legate a latere ostensibly to discuss the eternal question of the 
Turks. He was received with great pomp, being met at Blackheath 
by the Duke of Norfolk and a large retinue. On arriving in Lon- 
don, he was welcomed at Cheapside by the Mayor and Aldermen, 
and a brief Latin oration was delivered by “ Mr. More.” He then 
proceeded to St. Paul’s, where he was met by the Bishop of London 
and conducted to the High Altar. We notice More’s name on the 
Commission of Peace for Kent. On October 2d he was one of 
the signatories to a Treaty of Universal Peace (with France), and 
to a Treaty of Marriage between the Dauphin and the Princess 
Mary on October 4th. In the following month Queen Katherine 
gave birth to a daughter, causing much disappointment to all, as it 
was feared the English crown might now pass to France. 

On June 1, 1519, More was presented with a corrody or pen- 
sion in Galstonbury. On July 23d he resigned his office of Under- 
Sheriff to the City of London, and from this event we may date his 
complete absorption by the royal service. We notice that from 
this time his name occurs among those of officials who breakfast 
at Court, and we may gather from this that even when the King 
was in London, More could have spent little time in his own home. 
Roper confirms this inference when he tells us that 


because he was of a pleasant disposition, it pleased the King 
and the Queen, after the Council had supped, at the time of 
their supper, for their pleasure commonly, to call for him, and 
to be merry with them. When he (More) perceived so much 
in his talk to delight, that he could not once in a month get 
leave to go home to his wife and children (whose company he 
most desired), and to be absent from the Court two days 
together, but that he should be thither sent for again, he much 
misliking this restraint of liberty, began thereupon somewhat 
to dissemble his nature, and so by little and little from his 
former mirth disuse himself, that he was of them from thence- 
forth no more so ordinarily sent for. 




















LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 
BY PIA ROBINSON. 


SO Fa ITHIN my grasp...... Yes, it was so. For years 
it had scarcely been more than a longing, cruel at 
times, an ardent wish full of many possibilities, but 
wrapped in a hazy, cloudy atmosphere which soft- 
SSS ened its outlines, hid its defects, dulled its ruddy 
glow. And now, it had unexpectedly come to me; the letter, which 
I unknowingly crushed in my hand, had told it. There was this 
thing, for which a keen desire had followed me through life, step 
by step, and which had remained so far as intangible, as impalpable, 
as my own shadow standing suddenly at hand. Real, materialized 
so to speak; at least as far as such things can be. It was mine for 
the mere taking...... for the stretching out of my hand. 

My heart was beating loudly; I felt my eyes burning, my face 
drawn and pale. To eat was sheer impossibility: with some pre- 
text I left the breakfast table, gained the terrace, and through pure 
instinct turned towards the thick, shadowy wood. An intense 
June sun colored it brilliantly, shooting here and there its arrows 
of fire to the very depth of the cool, restful gloom. Up and up 
the hill I went. Through masses of huge ferns, fragments of 
rocks, thorny briars, over-creeping gray lichen, shining under the 
dew as under diamond dust, higher and higher I climbed, absently, 
hurriedly, until, stopped by a range of jutting pieces of granite, 
I could climb no further. 

And there, on a big mossy slab, reached only by dancing shafts 
of yellow light through the thick trees, I sat down. Vaguely, me- 
chanically, I seemed to take in the panorama of beauty before which 
pure chance appeared to have brought me. . 

Through the tops of long branches, spread like lace before my 
eyes, I could make out a golden stretch of sand, a space of blue 
motionless sea, sharply cut, at the other side of the bay, by heathery 
pink and brown hills. And behind these higher ranges of deep 
blue mountains, repeating themselves again and again, paler and 
grayer, till the last melted against the soft sky. Around me the 
fern tips curved gracefully, everywhere under my feet ivy spread 
its glossy carpet; here and there countless grasses and wild plants 
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balanced their dainty stems under the weight of the thousand- 
colored flies; tiny living rainbows flashing side by side with those 
of the dewdrops. As I leant back against the cold rock, breathing 
with a strange effort, I closed my eyes. As I did so, I caught 
the faint rustling of the paper in my hand; my heart seemed to 
leap to my throat with sheer joy. At long last! 

So dreams do become realities! So the cup can be occasion- 
ally filled to the brim for human lips to drink! So there are 
times in this short life when the sky is intensely blue, the sea 
offering no limit; when throbbing nature, in her delight, wraps 
her mantle of golden green around human shoulders, when the air, 
full of perfume, of harmony, becomes intoxicating, when the 
only pain, intense perhaps, is because of the sensation of one’s 
heart being too small, one’s lungs too narrow, one’s bodily prison 
too closely walled for such joy. But one can beat against the 
bars; the harsh tingling left by the blows is but a keener joy; one 
can tear open the small heart; its warm trickling blood is but added 
pleasure. And this was all mine, all! as I remained silent, absorbed, 
vibrating. 

Yee. ick os ! did I say, but had it really been?...... For 
the fraction of a second it seemed to exist, no more. 

When it had reached its greatest size, its most intense coloring, 
the bubble I might have called “happiness,” had it lasted long 
enough, had burst noiselessly in a tiny shower of sparkling drops. 
It was gone, gone in a pang of crushing pain. I opened my eyes and 
looked steadily before me. What had happened? In an instant 
the blue of the sky, the peace of the sea, the caressing shadow of 
the wood had died away; or had I merely lost touch with them? 
The dying perfume of a little sprig of bruised lavender alone 
reached my nostrils, and with an effort I took a deep breath. It 
had been as a loving thought sent from afar to hover round me. 

And so it was; the dream becoming reality, the reality within 
reach, were still in some way facing me, stretching arms to me, 
calling my name aloud; I was to stand back, to turn from my 
real dream, to leave it useless, tumbled, forgotten on the roadway 
behind me. I was to ask for it no more, to think of it no more, to 
wish for it...... never more. Because when I had run to meet it, 
when I had drawn it to me, I had scattered its clouding veils. 
Its outlines had appeared sharp and cutting as steel; its warm glow 
had thrown a lurid light; its brilliant flowers had exhaled an acrid, 
bitter scent. 
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I knew then what it truly meant. But could I, would I, let 
it slip away without a protest, without a struggle? Danger was 
there, clearly, unmistakably, but what matter? 

One can cope with dangers of all kinds; why not face it and 
hold it down? Should every hope, pleasure, sunshine be sacrificed 
because of a mere threatening? True, whosoever seeks danger 
shall perish in it; but did I seek it?...... The dream of a life- 
time had come to me unasked, was I to trample on it because pru- 
dence called out to me? Let prudence call; forewarned is fore- 
armed. No, I refused to stand away! 

I blindly bent forward, my hands tightly clasped under my 
chin, and somewhere in me an agonized voice sobbed fiercely, 
“My God! oh, God!” But no one answered. 

The beating of my pulse hammered heavily, repeatedly, the 
same words: “ He who seeks danger”’...... 

As if danger was not ever and always before us! Is life 
itself free from a hundred pitfalls? Yet we must cling to it. 
Why then should I dash away the only thing I found worth having 
in this miserable little world? 

Surely, obviously, God did not...... would not ask it of me 
heme es I said this over and over again, burying my rings in my 
bruised fingers, but I knew, I knew! And yet I could not yield; 
misery, revolt, pain, united to strengthen my will. 

This strange thing happened once more, that the Supreme 
Will saw and waited, refraining from crushing the freedom of 
‘the puny, foolish, ungrateful thing which is called a human being. 

I ceased in some strange way to think; I became aware by 
degrees of the clearness of all sounds in the heated atmosphere, of 
the activity of the insect world, of the slow breaking of lazy waves 
on the shore; and of a rustling through the wood. The dead 
branches broke under somebody’s foot, a glimmer of white became, 
now and then, visible through the trees, and presently a figure stood 
at a few steps from me. 

It was a slight woman’s figure in a white serge costume. The 
soft lines of the very intelligent face gave an impression of deep 
latent power rather than of quick action; the eyes in spite of extreme 
gentleness were strangely intent and observing. It was her smile, 
and her smile alone, which could give the key to that somewhat 
complex personality. At such a moment she was laughing mis- 
chievously. 

“And so I have found you, have I? Do you feel as if you 
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could abuse me soundly for breaking in on your meditations? As 
a matter of fact it was more by good luck than otherwise; I should 
scarcely have succeeded if...... 

She was now quite close to me. 

“Tf what?” I asked. 

“Tf I had not been bent on charitable deeds. Just think, 
those horrid boys have set rabbit traps all through the wood. I 
was only just in time to save a poor little wretch from being caught.” 

She was looking for a comfortable stone on which to sit near 
me. I placed my jacket on the slab where I rested my feet. 

“Come here,” said I, “ that is, unless you prefer to add, by 
way of ornament, a touch of green to your immaculate frock.” 

She obeyed leisurely, rested one of her elbows on my knees, and 
glanced around. 

“ What a delightful little corner,” she remarked. “ How did 
you find it?” 

“ As you found me, I suppose, by chance.” Whether or no 
there was something unusual in my tone, she looked up. For a 
second her eyes plunged to my very soul, but she was hardly aware 
of it, being intent on her own thoughts, not mine. 

“ T wonder how it is,” she began, “ that boys, who for the most 
part turn into fairly decent men, are so brutal and unfeeling in their 
early youth. Do you know, that not only have they set up as many 
traps as they could get, but they have taken the trouble to place 
large clumps of wild thyme near them. Is there not a distinctly 
refined cruelty in tempting the poor little beasts to their horrid fate 
through something they like so much? ” 

“ My dear,” I said cynically, “if we are to be tempted at all, it 
must be through some thing we like.” 

This time, when she turned her very blue eyes on me, there was 
a half-searching expression in their depths. 

“Yes, of course,” she replied, slowly, hesitatingly ; “ but it is 
not quite the same, is it? For instance, all that the poor rabbits 
have to keep them safe is a certain amount of instinctive distrust, 
which does not necessarily prevent their being deceived. Now, on 
the contrary, we...... 7 


“We are never really placed in the same position so far as 
temptation alone is concerned. Wherever we see an extra luxuriant 
clump of thyme, we know pretty clearly that it spells ‘traps,’ don’t 
we?” 
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“We might take it for granted at any rate.” 

“Tf we are wise, we do.” 

“Do we?” 

For the shortest possible period, there was a pause. But she 
went on. 

“Put it any way you like,” she continued; “no animal is 
taught by Nature that there are such things as traps, while we all 
know what happens if we deliberately yield to temptation.” 

“ Represented by the clump of thyme? ” 


“Tf you like. And again...... F 
She colored slightly. 
“Well?” 


“We can always pray for help.” 
“Oh, quite so,” I said dryly. ‘ And as we are all very good 
little children we kneel down at once, and feel very dutiful; and a 
little bit ill-used, but resigned. Et ne nos inducas in tentationem! 
Is that it?” This time she had flushed to the roots of her dark 
hair ; her eyes had a challenge in them, and her lips were firmly set. 
“T dare say we don’t do it,” she admitted; “but neverthe- 
less the fact remains. We are told to do so, and we have the power 
to obey if we choose.” 
“T quite agree, only it seems to be in the very choosing that 
the difficulty lies.” 
“Ts it not because we keep looking and looking at the forbidden 
thing? It stands to reason that the more we look at it, the more 
d we wish for it.” 


“Like that unfortunate rabbit staring at the thyme; or...... 
does he smell it, do you think? If I was a rabbit...... Si 
“T wish you would not jest,” she said gently. “I know very 


well, of course, that you think me awfully conceited, telling you 
things that you know as well, if not better, than myself, only—” 

“Oh, nonsense,” I interrupted. 

(But she was quite right; she had thoroughly expressed my 
mean bitter thought of the moment.) 

“Only,” she continued, with a touch of resolution, “I am t 
nevertheless certain that if we would turn our minds away from 
what you call thyme (which is, by the way, the first thing prayer 
makes us do), it would be half the battle.” 

“T see,” said I, with deliberate, affected meekness. “If, for 
instance, when you came here just now, you had found me battling 
with a fierce temptation; if the intoxicating sweetness of a very 
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special ‘thyme’ had kept me from even the wish to ask God’s help, it 
would have been sufficient for you to turn my thoughts on...... 
let us say crabbing, to bring me figuratively on to my feet, ready 
to look out for nets and sticks, and to forget every other attraction.” 

She had been studying me silently, a little sadly. When I 
stopped, she shook her head. 

“T don’t think it is of any use talking to you at present,” she 
said, “ you are in a horrid, teasing mood; and besides...... I have 
no business to preach to you, have I?...... By the way, I was pre- 
cisely sent to ask you to come crabbing, and pearl fishing, per- 
haps. The tide is low, and there seems to be quite a number of 
large mussels. Will you come? ” 

I looked at the expressive, slightly wistful face, and for an 
instant I felt tempted to bend forward and kiss the generous little 
lips; but instead I stretched my arms with affected laziness. 

“T wonder if you could persuade me,” I said. 

Her expression brightened at once; she stood up. 

“ Now you really are getting good,” she exclaimed ; “ you know 
what pleasure it gives me to have you with us, and remember that 
in a few days I shall be gone. Come; only let me first snap the 
rest of the traps. I must know that those poor little creatures 
are out of harm’s way, or I should feel absolutely miserable about 
them. Shall I give you a hand?” 

She helped me down from my slippery perch, and I picked up 
my jacket. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed suddenly, “I am so sorry, dear, but 
see what I have done. It was under my foot, you know.” 

She had picked up a soiled, crumpled piece of paper. I recog- 
nized it, but something seemed to clutch at my throat, and I turned 
away. 

“T am afraid it looks like a letter,” she continued; “ what is 
to be done with it?” 

WON 6 ie never mind; tear it in little bits,” I replied (my 
voice sounded rather oddly) ; “ I don’t fancy that...... that it needs 
any answer.” 

Climbing slowly through the tall ferns, I heard the tearing of 
the paper; when I turned again, I saw the white fragments scat- 
tered on the warm summer breeze. 

* * * * 

A few days later we were standing in the hall of the old house. 

Her luggage was lifted on a car below the broad stone steps; she 
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came to me, her hat in one hand, an autograph book in the 
other. 

“ Please write something,” she asked, “and the date.” 

When I handed back the book, she glanced at the writing. 

“To-day is not the twenty-ninth,” she began, “it is...... 
But she stopped as she read the rest: Et ne nos inducas! 

Our eyes met. 

For a second she hesitated, then her two arms slipped round my 
neck, and I felt her heart beating near mine, while I held her close 
to me 

Neither of us spoke. 

* * * a 

Yesterday I came across her Christian name. It means 

“ grace;” the “ grace of God.” 





IF YOUTH COULD ONLY KNOW. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


Ir Youth could only know! 
If Age could only do! 
Alas that Youth and Age, 
Who are the strong, the sage, 
Apart awhile must go, 
Imperfect two. 


O strong for the world’s need! 
For the world’s need O wise! 
One day will surely be 
When perfect harmony 
Up to God’s ear shall rise, 
Wisdom and deed. 


Yea, Sapience then and Power 
For ever shall unite; 
When the short Now is done, 
And God’s Forever won, 
To make that glorious dower, 
Wisdom and Might. 























THE SHEPHERD OF ALL CHRISTENDOM. 
BY JOSEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


=O LIE low murmur of a gentle voice comes out from 
yi the inner room, and the hush of silence is over us 
all, as we stand expectant in the ante-chamber. In 
a moment across that threshold will come the most 
august personage on earth, the Shepherd of all 
Christendom. We have ascended the broad marble stairway from 
Portone di Bronzo, passing the Swiss Guard with the halberds, on 
duty at the gateway, through the chamber beyond the anti-camera, 
where the Palatine Guard is stationed, and finally, with the officers 
of the Noble Guard, we are waiting in the room next to the cham- 
ber where His Holiness is now speaking in soft accents of benedic- 
tion. We have seen many go by, on their way to the throne room, 
accompanied by the major-domos of the Papal court, a varied pro- 
cession of humanity. A bishop wearing pectoral cross, tall and 
strongly featured, with an attendant monsignor in purple, passes 
in to be received in private council. A group of missionaries, 
brown-clad, tonsured, and sandal-shod, their faces bronzed from 
tropic suns, hurry by, a group that makes you think of Assisi and the 
Poor Man of God and his goodly company. Two madames of the 
Sacred Heart from the convent at Trinita de’ Monti are bringing 
in twenty little girls in happy community. In double file, fair and 
lovely in white dresses and flowing veils, the girls quietly march in, 
all eagerness and all reverence for their meeting with the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

In the audience halls, through which we have already ad- 
vanced, there is a throng of men and women and youths, mostly 
Catholic, but not a few of those that walk in other ways. Every 
Catholic in the world wishes to behold before he dies the person of 
his spiritual leader, firmly believed to be God’s regent on earth; 
and rare is the Protestant visiting the Eternal City who does not 
desire to enter, with deepest respect, the presence of him who repre- 
sents the oldest Christian institution. Time has been when all the 
world, the nations shoulder to shoulder, would kneel at his feet 
and beg his blessing. The forefathers of the very Protestants 


that enter before him were the stanchest friends of the Papacy in 
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the years of the by-gone centuries; and it may be that the Golden 
Age will return, and their children and their children’s children 
will come back to the old allegiance, and there will be again one 
fold under one shepherd. 

But we are still waiting in the ante-chamber. The chamber- 
lain holds the list in his hand, and tells us that we are to see the 
Holy Father in a brief moment. The bishop has just passed out, his 
countenance set in the lines of a Crusader that has just renewed 
his vows in the presence of his king, and is bade to press on valiantly, 
since God. wills it. The Franciscan priests have returned, a light 
almost pentecostal shining on their faces, and seeing in their vis- 
ioning new worlds for their holy conquering. The little girls with 
the nuns are alone in the Papal presence. From where we stand 
we can see the little band kneeling in half-circle, each carrying a 
prayer-book or a rosary beads or a silver cross for the Pope to 
bless. He is speaking to them in Italian, and we can catch the soft 
tones as we stand there in silent watching. “Si, Santita,’”’ responds 
trustingly some very tiny maiden in reply to a question from the 
kindly voice. And then in slightly louder accents comes his bless- 
ing, Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus—and the voice is still. 

The chamberlain is motioning us to kneel. We need no second 
bidding—most of us already are on our knees—and with an awe 
close akin to fear we watch the open doorway through which the 
ruler of the mightiest Church in the world will enter. And there 
he appears: and that figure in white is the successor of the Prince 
of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ on earth, the spiritual leader 
of two hundred and fifty millions of Catholics, Pope Pius the Tenth. 

But when your eyes rest on that form slightly bent, and you 
gaze up into that face crowned with white hair, and look into his 
eyes, there sweeps over you a surging wave of unexpected emotion. 
You have forgotten altogether that he is a ruler of religion whose 
every word travels even to farthest distance; your only realization 
is that you are in the presence of a soul burning with intensest love 
for God. If the petty souls outside that write of him whom they 
have never seen, pen-picturing him as the implacable enemy of the 
rights of mankind, as the reactionary stifler of thought and the 
crusher of high aims, as the czar glorying in the power of the 
sceptre, if these had only the boon of admission into the presence 
of Pius the Tenth, a far different portrait would they sketch, a 
much-changed judgment would they bear through the future time. 
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The pity of it is that they never know that they are libeling with 
cruelest sentence a man of purest holiness, if ever there were holy 
man on earth. You understand now the trustfulness of the little 
children, the wrapt expression on the brows of the missionaries, 
the re-kindling of knightly ardor in the bishop. Any fear that 
possessed you before has been changed by a mystic alchemy into 
a love that will throb in you all your years. 

It is not difficult to read the soul of Pius the Tenth mirrored 
on the quiet face that looks down on you. Goodness, kindliness, 
sympathy, humility are intermingled with most gracious dignity of 
manner. Goodness—the goodness of one that has loved purity and 
truth from childhood ; the goodness that comes from gazing on the 
Eternal Hills; the goodness that comes from the constant union 
in the silent sanctuary of his soul with the will of his: Master— 
this the Holy Father has in rare measure. Spirituality radiates 
from every feature, insistently, compellingly. On his entrance to 
the pontifical place, he announced his policy: to restore all things 
in Christ. In all his rescripts and encyclicals this note has sounded, 
clear and sustained, and even his eremies—for Pius the Tenth has 
enemies, as have all good men—have to admit the sincerity of 
his endeavors. He imparts his benediction on non-Catholics no less 
earnestly than on those who keep near to him more intimately, for 
he truly believes that God has raised him to be a common father 
to all men, and a defender of their souls. 

The piety of Pius the Tenth is not the forbidding kind. There 
is a kindliness about him that wins you instantly. You feel that in 
his breast beats a heart in touch with human nature and human 
needs. With an absolute certainty you know that you are before 
one who understands you; who appreciates what heights of per- 
fection you would fain reach, and how far short you fall in your 
achieving; who is aware of your aspirations and your resolves and 
your upward strivings, and the discouragement that mayhap comes 
in your determination to battle on in the fight. This sympathy with 
all that you are and would be, and the unspoken wish to assist you, 
are clearly read in his kindly eyes, and for this, if for nothing more, 
your heart goes out to him when first you see the gentle, down- 
drooping face. 

There is a humility in the personality of Pius bidding all to 
remember that he is fully aware of his unworthiness to represent 
Christ on earth. When the conclave was in assembly in those 
August days nine years ago, and the Cardinals were balloting for 
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the successor of Leo the Thirteenth, after repeated trials it became 
evident that the election would fall upon the patriarchal Arch- 
bishop of Venice. With eyes dimmed with tears, Cardinal Sarto 
besought them to cast their suffrages for someone else: he was 
far from worthy to be ambassador of God and guardian of His 
universal Church. But they knew him as parish priest, as Canon 
of Treviso, as Bishop of Mantua, as Archbishop of Venice; they 
knew his zeal, his humility, his integrity, and, surest test of all, the 
love that the people bore him. So they prevailed; and in the 
Sistine Chapel he was crowned. He is Supreme Pontiff, lord 
spiritual of the world; but the humility is still there in all its perfect 
flowering, never to pass away. 

The Holy Father in a gracious manner extended his hand to 
us, on the fourth finger gleaming the ring of Saint Peter. Rever- 
ently we placed lips on the golden signet, as he spoke his quiet 
greetings. For a little while he remained in conversation, and then 
slowly raised his hand and pronounced over our bent heads his 
benediction. And while the words were still trembling in the air, he 
passed to the outer sala. 

Humility and sympathy and kindliness and goodness are in- 
delibly written on the countenance of the figure that had just been 
present. But another quality there is, which shares ascendancy 
with them. The beholder is impressed instantly with the sense of 
latent power in the face of the Holy Father. His gentleness of 
mien is genuine, but it is the gentleness of a strong man. Fire 
could flash from beneath that brow, and that quiet voice could 
ring in tones of command. There was never a Pope who realized 
more fully the responsibilities and the duties of the pontificial office. 
From the very hour of incumbency it demands unwearying steward- 
ship. Pius the Tenth can never idle and never rest and never 
wait a to-morrow. For ever in his ears are echoing the words 
spoken in the quarters of Cesarea Philippi: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build My Church.” Christ, the Son of 
the Living God, solemnly uttered this declaration to a disciple con- 
fessing the divinity: and this word has been the basis of the doc- 
trine of the Papacy. Every Pope since that day of pronounce- 
ment has had the intensest conviction that he is the visible repre- 
sentative of Christ, and that on him lies the stupendous burden of 
guarding the Gospel from any enemy, and of giving its truth to the 
nations. This is the explanation of the idea of the Papacy in its 
ages-long wars and rumors of wars. There can be no giving to 
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Cesar of what belongs to God; there can be no compromising 
with error ; no lowering of any standard in surrender of truth. 

And as I was losing myself in these thoughts within the peace- 
ful Vatican walls, suddenly in imagination I heard the clashing of 
arms and the tramp of soldiers and the notes of the trumpet call; 
I saw the tossing of countless war pennons and far-flung lines of 
battle; and as the whole panorama of nineteen centuries opened 
wide, in clearest of vision I beheld the historic figure of the Papacy. 
I saw the first Pope crucified, head downward, on the very Vatican 
hill where rises now the great cathedral. I saw the reddening of 
the white sands of the Flavian amphitheatre as, one by one, the 
pontiffs passed into martyrdom, faithful unto death. Thirty of 
the first thirty-one Popes wear martyrs’ palm because of their be- 
lieving of the word of the Nazarene. I could see in fancy the 
terrified flock gathered in the secret recesses of the catacombs, and 
the shepherd standing on guard, encouraging and strengthening 
and keeping alive the sacred fire of their faith. The imperial city 
might fling the might of ten persecutions against the infant Church, 
but the sleepless sentinels, on duty for the King, showed no fal- 
tering. I saw the measured lances of those long centuries when 
Europe was semi-barbaric, and the Popes fought with doughtiest 
vigor against barons and emperors for the rights of God and the 
weal of the individual. I beheld the Papacy, with splendid audacity, 
casting defiance into the chancellories of many a state, forecasting 
well the temporal loss of possible defeat, but willing to endure any 
pain rather than be unfaithful to doctrine that she held was Gospel. 

Passing down the centuries I saw a Hildebrand crossing swords 
with a Henry the Fourth of Germany; a Gregory the Ninth with 
a King Frederick; an Innocent the Third with a Philip Augustus; 
a Pius the Seventh with a mighty Napoleon. And looking into 
the face of the Pope that had just passed by, I had seen the un- 
mistakable consciousness that election to the Papal place had com- 
missioned him with a divinely-spoken obligation to defend Christ. 
France, attempting to blot out the Light in Heaven, found in that 
white-haired Pontiff foeman worthy of her steel. Concordats 
might be broken, convents closed, nuns exiled: there would be no 
capitulation. Better that every cathedral in France—Chartres, 
Rheims, Orleans, even mighty Notre Dame of Paris—be beaten flat 
to the ground, with not a stone left upon a stone, than abandon 
truth. The City of God will never seek peace by selling her birth- 
right. 
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A Papal audience is not merely the physical act of being ad- 
mitted to the presence of His Holiness and receiving his blessing, 
though it might well stop there. Since Peter first took residence 
in Rome there have been pilgrimages to the Eternal City. Once a 
year the Mussulman yearns toward Mecca: never has morning 
sun during the nineteen Christian centuries failed to discover some 
faithful Christians journeying toward the City of the Popes. So 
to have become a member of that great uncounted army of pilgrims 
who have constantly worn smooth the Roman roads; to have been 
admitted to that noble company that includes kings and queens and 
knights and scholars, tender maids, and gentle saints and sinless 
children, is no unwelcome distinction. But an audience with Pius 
the Tenth is vastly more than that. It is a coming into direct 
communication with the Roman Papacy, the great agency of cul- 
ture that has preserved the continuity of the civilization of Augustus 
with the civilization of the present day. 

If the Papacy had not existed, it were an impossible task to 
dream a European history for the last fifteen centuries. When 
the legions crumbled, and the Goths and Huns and Vandals poured 
like a swollen torrent into the fair plains of Italy, the Papacy was 
the only power that could save civilization and the half-lost arts 
and sciences. The Popes gathered up the broken fragments of 
civic institutions and literature, and treasured them for generations 
yet unborn. During the long centuries of transition that began 
with Alaric’s entrance into Rome, the only unshaken rock in the 
tempest was the Papacy. Every condition was chaotic; old stand- 
ards had been swept away ; Europe was one great battlefield. Com- 
merce was prostrate; letters were despised; brigands were on 
thrones; lawlessness was law. As time went on, nation after nation 
accepted the Savior. Men who once had hoped to be chosen of the 
Valkyries for the golden halls of Valhalla, were becoming allied in 
allegiance with those whose forbears had sworn by Mars and Juno. 
Odin and Thor were abandoned; Balder was dead with Pan. The 
Rhine-gods crept farther and farther back into the deepening twi- 
light. Pirate Viking became peer of France. But through all this 
seething sea of confusion the Canon Law of the Church was being 
disseminated from one end of Christendom to another, and men 
were obeying this body of law which the Papacy had built upon 
Roman legislation and the Gospel of Christ. 

And obedience to the law is the essence of civilization. Rude 
peasant and rude lord alike heard the message of the Gospel, bidding 
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them to chasten their passions and forget the strain that was 
calling in their blood. The great monasteries looking down from 
the beauteous hillsides of Prussia, and everywhere from the fjords 
of Norway to the sunny Mediterranean shores, fostered in the heart 
the spirit of prayer, and taught the hand the art of cultivating the 
soil. And these monastic foundations breathed their life and 
claimed their being from the Roman Papacy. Finally the con- 
solidation of the monarchies was effected, and rest from war gave 
leisure for higher things. Then the Papacy looked about her to 
see the fruits of her labor. The literature of Cicero and Horace 
was safe, to be linked to that of Dante; the old hard conditions of 
slavery had been ameliorated; the exigencies of poverty had been 
met ; and the battle for the high estate of womanhood and the inviol- 
ability of the marriage bond had been fought and won on a hundred 
different fields. A new Rome had been built, a new Italy, a new 
Europe. 

In the matter of education the story of culture in its relation 
to the Papacy is as fascinating as romance. The schools attached to 
the cathedrals, and the schools of the monasteries, taught the prin- 
ciples of all the sciences. Men like Bede and Alcuin made thou- 
sands of young hearts grow warm in zeal for the refinements of 
letters, and developed thousands of minds in the training that was 
to guide them in the varied experience of daily life. Education 
was ever, indeed, tenderly nurtured, but the full blossoming of its 
flower came with the establishment of nigh two score universities 
under the confirmation of Papal charter. 

The Papacy has always been the patron of the arts, and no more 
convincing proof of this may be adduced than a study of the Vati- 
can, the most wondrous palace on earth. The vast collection of 
buildings embraced under the name of the Vatican palace was begun 
by Pope Symmachus in the early sixth century, and completed in 
_the erection of the Scala Pia by Pius the Ninth of present memory. 
Its chapels, museums, library, and archives, from the artistic and 
scientific viewpoint, are priceless in the value of their content. 

The most famous of the chapels, and that in which all the Papal 
ceremonies and functions are held, is the one familiarly known as 
the Sistine. Built between 1473 and 1481, it is a gem of archi- 
tecture. The side walls from high altar to entrance door were 
decorated by Perugino, Botticelli, Pinturicchio, Salviati, and Ghir- 
landajo, among others. Mino da Fiesole and his assistants carved 
the tracery on the marble barriers and balustrade of the choir box. 
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But Michelangelo overshadows them all with his ceilings and his 
“Last Judgment ” that sweeps across the rear wall. Any of the 
treasures of the Sistine Chapel would glorify a gallery into endur- 
ing worth. 

But the museums proper are no less the delight of art lovers. 
It is no extravagance to say that were all the other collections of 
Europe destroyed, the Papal museums would suffice for an under- 
standing of the genius of the ages. The Popes were the first to 
establish museums, and their work in the perpetuation of master- 
pieces gave incentive to all the governments of the continent to like 
endeavor. The Museo Pio-Clementino, with the “ Laocoon,” the 
“Torso of Heracles,” the “ Barberini Hera,” the “ Hermes,” the 
“ Belvedere Apollo,” and the finest “ Bust of Zeus” in existence; 
the Galleria Chiaramonti, with the sitting figure of Tiberius and 
the “ Head of Neptune;”’ the Braccio Nuovo, with the majestic 
statue of Augustus and the colossal reclining figure of “ The Nile;” 
the Egyptian Museum, with its ten halls of statues, sarcophagi and 
reliques, and its cases of papyrus manuscripts; the Etruscan Mu- 
seum, with its mosaics, lamps, and red-figured vases; all these are 
known to every visitor to the Vatican. 

The Pinacoteca takes rank among the world collections of 
paintings, not because of the number of subjects, but through the 
merit of quality. Small wonder it is that Napoleon would con- 
fiscate the treasures that now hang on its walls; to enumerate the 
artists represented would be to call the bead-roll of the masters. 
It is here that one sees Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” a work which 
has few rivals among the oii paintings of the world. The Gallery 
of Modern Paintings, more interesting, perhaps, from the view- 
point of religious values than of art worth, tells the achievements of 
the artists of recent years. 

When Julius the Second wished to adorn his suite on the 
second floor of the palace, he desired a comparatively simple decora- 
tion, and commissioned five painters to undertake the task. But 
the architect Bramante had a nephew in Florence who was winning a 
reputation, and persuaded the Pope to summon him to assist in the 
embellishing. So it was that Raffaelle Sanzio came to the Vatican. 
One of the rooms was assigned to the youth, who painted there 
between 1508 and 1511 the “ Disputa,” the “ School of Athens,” 
and the “ Parnassus.” Julius was in rapture, and when the “ Dis- 
puta’ was completed, he entrusted the decoration of the entire 
apartment to the new master. As a result the Vatican possesses 
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the incomparable treasures of the “ Stanze” and the “ Loggie.” 
They represent, in their brilliant coloring, rich imagination, strength 
of line, and figure composition, the supremest expression of the 
genius of the great Florentine. For the inspiration that comes 
from Raphael’s works in the Vatican, the artist has ever considered 
the journey to Rome worth the making. 

The Vatican palace, viewed as a scientific institute, cannot be 
surpassed. Sources of the highest order, not only in philosophy 
and theology, but in history, jurisprudence, literature, philology, 
ethnology, and geography, are stored up in the palace, and the fullest 
academic hospitality is afforded to investigators. In 1879 Pope 
Leo the Thirteenth opened the doors of the archives to the scholars 
of the world, irrespective of religion and nationality, and every 
facility for the pursuit of study and research is afforded. There are 
many libraries in Europe with more printed books, some few with 
greater number of manuscripts, but in the importance of content 
the Vatican ranks first among the great libraries of the world. It 
was founded by the great Renaissance Pope, Nicholas the Fifth, in 
the fifteenth century, with the remains of the imperial library of 
fallen Constantinople as a nucleus, and it represents his endeavor 
to make the capital of Christendom the capital also of classical 
literature, and the centre of science and art. 

Great men have worn the triple tiara. In the long line of two 
hundred and sixty-one pontiffs, very many of surpassing intellectual 
powers, amounting often to positive genius, it is difficult to deter- 
mine on figures that loom large in Papal annals. Gregory the 
First is regarded as the father of the medizval Papacy. Prefect 
of the city before his entrance into orders, a patrician by birth, 
famed as the best dialectician in Rome, he brought to his pontificate 
rich gifts of mind and heart. Abbot of the monastery of Saint An- 
drew’s, against his will he was elected Pope in the year 590. Into 
the space of the fourteen years of his reign he crowded works 
stupendous in their magnitude. He originated the simple popular 
exposition of Scripture; he reformed the liturgy; he codified the 
teachings of the Fathers; he believed in the one entity of Church 
and State; he converted heathendom. And perhaps, when one 
thinks of him at this remote time, one calls to mind first that day 
in the Forum when he saw the blue-eyed slaves and declared them 
not angles, but angels. The world might well mourn when Gre- 
gory the Great laid him down to die. 

Four hundred and fifty years later rose another Gregory, the 
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valiant Hildebrand, a monk, as was his great predecessor. Lay 
investiture and simony were the two evils afflicting the Church 
grievously, and these evils Gregory the Seventh undertook to extir- 
pate. It was a long and hard battle, but it was finally won. When 
at the last, the persecuted Pontiff, wearied and broken-hearted, 
yielded up his spirit down at Salerno by the sea, it was with the 
consciousness that all his life he had fought iniquity, had striven 
to drive the buyers and sellers from the temple. He did not quite 
know, perhaps, the fullness of his triumph. 

Passing by Innocent the Third, maker and breaker of kings, 
ruling by legates and letters from Constantinople to England, whose 
reign was lighted by the coming of the gentle Saint of Assisi, the 
student of Papal history will pause before the name of the great 
Pope, Paul the Third, who came to the throne of the Fisherman in 
1534. Many were his acts in the restoration work of this period 
of the religious revolt of the northern nations, but his greatest 
accomplishment was the calling of the church council in the Tyrol- 
ese town of Trent, where the doctrines of faith delivered to the 
Apostles were discussed and formulated. When Paul died at the 
age of eighty-two, in the sixteenth year of his pontificate, he was 
entombed in the great cathedral, in the one place most fitting, 
directly under Peter’s chair. 

It is such goodly traditions that the Popes of more modern 
times have received, such a mighty treasury of holy endeavoring and 
sainted courage in the defense of morality and faith, and when the 
much-loved Leo the Thirteenth was no more, it was this heritage 
that he bequeathed to his successor. It is this gift that Pius the 
Tenth will pass on, when his gentle spirit will no more linger in 
the Vatican halls, and his voice will be a memory of sweet recalling. 
It is this patrimony that he will bestow, pure and undefiled, bright- 
ened by the whiteness of his own blameless life, upon the Popes that 
will be, in never-ending succession, to the end of created things. 

But now all the voices that had been speaking were silent, and 
I was kneeling in the Papal chamber again, while His Holiness, with 
the monsignori, passed by to the room where the maidens from 
Trinita were waiting his return. It was the noon-time, and the 
silvery tones of a sweet bell were sounding softly through the 
Vatican stillness, breathing the message of the Angelus hour. As 
we knelt, we listened to Pius the Tenth recite the old, old salutation 
first heard by the maid of Nazareth from the lips of the Archangel, 
“ Hail, full of grace.”” And we, and the convent children, and all 
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who were there, responded in the prayer of the Church that has 
brought joy to millions of hearts since the Mother of the Christ 
ascended to heaven. As we rose and walked away, I wondered if 
the humble Pius did not sometimes wistfully yearn to stand near the 
Piazzetta in the Venice of his heart’s love, and listen to the bells 
from Maria della Salute ringing across the waters of the Grand 
Canal, or long to watch the summer moon bathing in soft radiance 
the massive campanile of San Marco, which stands in guard over 
his old cathedral church. 

Slowly through the halls we retraced our steps into the open 
air; again we passed the Swiss Guard dressed in ancient costume, 
and descended to the great piazza in front of Saint Peter’s. Then we 
drove away from the Vatican hill, and into the Borgo Nuovo, and 
on past the Castel Sant’ Angelo, but the clatter from the streets 
of busy Rome never reached our ears, for we were still dreaming 
of the gentle soul that we had seen a few brief minutes before, and 
were thinking of the kindly light that had shone in his eyes. For 
precious are the memories of sweet hours that human hearts cling 
to, and golden the moments of rare fulfillment when one glimpses 
the soul’s aspiring; and we held it truth that of the many bright 
pearls in Time’s treasury of jewels, the purest was the remembrance 
of the hour ago when the Dweller of the Vatican had raised his 
hand above us in the grateful benediction of heaven. 











THE RED ASCENT. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CuHapter III. 


HE Colonel sat dozing before the fading embers of 
yi a fire. His wooden leg, with its neatly fitting shoe, 
was propped up on a carpet-covered ottoman. The 
table beside him held a motley array of riding crops, 
bridles, dog collars, sporting journals, and a cigar 
box nearly empty; and the floor was littered with newspapers and 
muddy riding boots. 

Betty walked noisily into the room. She had long ago learned 
the safest way to wake the Colonel. He did not want to acknowl- 
edge that he had fallen into the senile habit of sleeping in his chair. 

“Company, Colonel,” she said. The word held a certain 
magic. “ Hospitality without murmuring” was the only phrase 
in the Bible with which the Colonel was familiar. He let down 
his wooden leg, half lifting it so that the weight would not strain 
the strappings; and, rising, he turned to welcome his unknown 
visitor. 

“Oh, it’s you?” he said, without much warmth of feeling, 
holding out his hand. “I thought you had decided to give us up.” 

“ Never,” said Richard clasping the old man in his arms. 
“ T’ve come home this time to stay.” 

“ God have mercy,” said the Colonel. ‘ Another bear-hug like 
that and you'll knock me off my wooden pins outright. If you 
expect to keep up your psalm-singing here—” 

“ Now, Colonel,” interrupted Richard determinedly good hu- 
mored, “I never, by any stretch of the imagination, thought I could 
sing. I’ve got a voice like yours. It croaks like a raven’s.” 

The old man laughed approvingly. ‘Believe on my soul 
you've improved. Poke up that fire, Betty. Light the lamp. 
Where are those good-for-nothing niggers gone? Dick, how you’ve 
filled out! Must weigh close on to two-hundred, and got the 
height to stafd it. You look like the portrait of your grandfather. 
They tell me‘that he wasthe handsomest man in the United States 
Senate. Women“went wild over him; but your grandmother led 
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him a dance. She was the toast of six counties. Betty, child, call 
Ephram to bring some wood.” 

“ He’s gone, Colonel. I told you that Ephram had gone.” 

“ Gone ?—gone where? ” 

“ He won’t work when we have no money to pay him.” 

“Impudence,” stormed the Colonel. ‘‘ What does he expect? 
Aren’t the quarters comfortable? Hasn’t he got plenty to eat and 
to drink? Hasn’t he stolen nearly every shirt I had to my back?” 

Richard was down on his knees replenishing the fire. “ Seems 
to me he’s a good riddance, then,” he said, hoping to preserve the 
calm. 

“Not at all, not at all. I’d rather keep a nigger that had a 
good supply of my shirts than hire another who needed some. This 
temporary embarrassment is d inconvenient. Money seems es- 
sential since Abe Lincoln’s fool proclamation. That bank failure 
hit me pretty hard, Dick. I had a few outstanding debts that had 
to be paid, and that left me nothing at all. You can’t sell a crop 
that isn’t planted. I hope some of your book learning will help 
us out of this hole.” 

“TI think Mr. Tom Brent was terrible,” said Betty, seating her- 
self on the table and swinging her muddy boots in the flashing 
firelight. 

“ Betty,” thundered the Colonel, “I told you not to say that 
again.” 

“ But I think it,” she insisted. “He was president of that 
bank, and he ought to have given us our money first. Dividing 
the little left over with so many people didn’t do anybody any good.” 

“Tom Brent is my friend,” said the Colonel. “ He lost his 
entire fortune. You don’t understand business matters, Betty, and 
neither do I; but if Tom Brent was to start another bank to-morrow, 
I would desposit all I had.” 

“Not if I could help it,” added his daughter. “I’m so tired 
of being poor I don’t know what to do. My only party dress 
is arag. If we could only establish our claim to the Fielding’s oil 
wells.” 

“What’s that?”’ Richard looked up with some degree of in- 
terest. He was lying outstretched on the dusty rug before the fire 
as he had so often done when a boy. The dogs had grouped them- 
selves about him, and he was smoothing their pliant backs. As the 
fire brightened, the disorder of the room became more apparent, and 
seemed to augment the hopelessness of his task. 
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“Tt was a steal,” declared the Colonel emphatically, propping 
up his wooden leg once more; “ I’ve always said so. The Fieldings 
are as common as mud. Old Mike Fielding was overseer on your 
grandfather’s plantation. He says that my father sold him that 
land in Texas. I say his signature was a forgery. But since every- 
body is dead we'll have to wait until Judgment Day to prove it.” 

“ And we may be thinking of other things then,” said Richard 


dreamily. 
“T reckon you're right,” agreed the Colonel in a strangely 
softened mood. “I reckon the recording angel doesn’t take any 


stock in oil wells—a little too inflammable—seem to belong to the 
other party.” He laughed at his own pleasantry. He was ex- 
periencing a great sense of relief in having his son to lean upon, 
but he would not have acknowledged so much. 

“The Fieldings must have been born lucky,” said Richard. 
“ Striking oil in these days is like finding a gold mine.” 

“T know it,” said the Colonel, his face flaming; “and it all 
belongs to us. You see I was only seven when your grandfather 
died, and mother never knew anything about that Texas land, 
though it seems she had paid out a lot of money hiring people to 
scare off the squatters. After Appomattox I wanted to go there 
and run a ranch and breed racing stock. Then along comes old 
Mike Fielding with his papers proving the land belongs to him. 
Fact didn’t seem to matter much then. They told me it wasn’t 
even good grazing land. Oil wasn’t discovered there until about 
ten years ago. Now young Mike’s worth a million. He’s come 
back here to live, because Texas is too hot for him in summer. 
He’s buying coal mines, railroads, and the Lord knows what. I 
remember him when he only had one patched jacket, and wore his 
trousers hitched to his suspenders with a tenpenny nail. Mother 
was too shiftless to sew his buttons on. _Now—well what’s the 
use of talking about it? It makes me red-hot to think we didn’t 
have the gumption to fight it out in the courts.” 

A faint hope stole into Richard’s mind. “Is it too late?” 
he asked. 

“Late! About fifty years too late. Betty, child, aren’t 
you going to give us any supper?” 

“Come on,” said Betty, jumping down from the table, “ I hear 
Aunt Dinah bringing in the tea things now. If Aunt Dinah leaves 
us it will be the last straw, because I don’t know how to cook. 
We would have to live on cans.” 
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“ Then we'll chloroform Aunt Dinah,” laughed Richard, “ until 
we have some sort of a crop planted.” He offered the Colonel his 
arm, and the Colonel, putting aside his heavy hickory cane, actually 
smiled as he leaned upon the strength of his son. Never before 
in all Richard’s life had his father seemed to derive any pleasure 
from his presence. As they entered the dining room Richard gave 
a sigh of relief. Here was a familiar place unchanged. The great 
sideboard glittered with well-polished silver; the Colonel’s chair 
and footstool were pulled out at the well-remembered angle; the 
table was set with care and lighted by candles in antique silver 
sconces. Old Giles, the butler, had been dead many years, but Aunt 
Dinah, his wife, still lingered; she was indifferent to wages; Mat- 
terson Hall was her home, and she struggled bravely to keep up 
the traditions of the house, trying to deceive even herself as to the 
actual conditions in the impoverished larder. When she saw Dick 
she threw her gingham apron over her head and cried out: “ Bress 
de Lord; Marse Dick, Marse Dick! De good ole days hab come 
agin.” ’ 
“Dinah.” The Colonel’s shaggy eyebrows closed together 
ominously. 

Dick held out his hand to the faithful old woman. ‘“ You’re 
the best cook in the world,” he said fervently. “I’ve been to Paris 
since I’ve seen you, and no French chef can beat you.” 

Dinah wiped her claw-like fingers before holding them out to 
receive the honor of a greeting. Even the Colonel’s beetling brows 
could not repress her hysterical chuckle of joy. 

“ T knowed you would come,” she said. ‘“ You always favored 
your ma, and when folks wuz in trouble she was bound to be thar.” 

“ Dinah,” the Colonel said again. He had no patience with 
anything that savored of familiarity with servants. Old Giles, 
who. had accompanied him to the war as a body servant, had had 
his natural volubility so suppressed during his long years of service 
that he had acquired a habit of silence equal to a Trappist’s. 

Now Aunt Dinah shut her lips resignedly, and stood at Betty’s 
right hand waiting to pass the plates; the meal was a simple one, 
but skillfully prepared. Hash, an artful combination of left-overs, 
was served on a silver platter with a well-seasoned gravy, the bis- 
cuits were baked to an appetizing brown, the tea was weak, but the 
dessert of peaches, canned last season, was delicious, and the thick 
cream that Betty poured over them made Richard forget for the 
moment that the days of plenty were passed. 
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After supper was over, Betty retired to the pantry to plan the 
meals for the morrow. The last few days had taxed Aunt Dinah’s 
intelligence at contriving, and Richard’s appetite had made the 
problem more complex. The Colonel returned to the library, and, 
taking a black bottle from the shelf of the corner cupboard, he 
promptly began his nightly potations. 

Richard sat down under the swinging lamp, and idly picked up 
one of the sporting journals. It was a pink paper full of smeary 
black portraits of famous baseball players, and held many important 
items of news of the coming season. But Richard had no clear 
idea of the page in front of him. He was wondering what topic 
would interest the Colonel; how he could keep this tippling from 
developing into a spree. 

“T saw a friend of yours to-day,” he began hopefully. ‘“ You 
remember Jeb Jackson? ” 

“ No friend of mine,” snapped the Colonel, holding his glass up 
to the light with the approving eyes of a connoiseur. 

“ He’s a great admirer of yours.” 

“ He’s an old idiot,”’ said the Colonel. 

“ He was talking about war times.” 

“ No good talking.” 

“ Doesn’t seem to be,” said Richard with a wan smile. 

The Colonel put down his empty glass. “ What do you mean 
by that?” he asked. 

“T believe I was trying to make myself agreeable.” 

“Don’t try,” said the Colonel shortly. “I like this hour to 
myself. Ill read the paper and go to bed. You go talk to Betty.” 

“T think I would rather stay with you.” 

Two drinks had made the Colonel fretful. “I don’t want you.” 

Dick put his hand upon the long-necked bottle. “I wish you 
wouldn’t take any more of this to-night,” he said gently. 

“T’ll take what I please. If you think you can come home 
and dictate to me you’re mistaken—I’ll do what I please; drink 
what I please in my own house, and I'll be d grateful if you will 
attend to your own business.” 

Richard’s lips shut in a determined line. He pushed back the 
armchair in which he had been seated. It jolted the table, and the 
bottle was upset, sending a thin stream of liquor trickling to the 
floor. 

The Colonel hastily set the bottle upright. That’s d-— careless 
of you, Dick,” he said, “ or perhaps you did it on purpose. Thank 
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the Lord the bottle was nearly empty, and I restocked my cellar 
just before the bank failed. I have some port, Dick, vintage ’53. 
Have a drink and go to bed. You're getting altogether too sanc- 
timonious to suit me.” 

“No, thank you,” said Richard. “ Perhaps I had better go 
and talk to Betty.” 

He left the room with an exaggerated sense of his own failure, 
and going out upon the front porch, which was flooded with moon- 
light, he stood a moment in silent prayer. The old feeling that he 
was an alien in his own home had returned to him with renewed 
force. The heavens stretched above him starless in the white 
moon rays. The noises of the night—that strange chorus of living 
things—seemed to mock him in his desolation. A fresh breeze, 
chilled with the dampness of the woods, sent him shivering close 
to one of the fluted columns of the door to escape its cold breath. ° 
He put his hands in his pockets for greater warmth, and finding 
his rosary, he took it out and began telling the beads. 

The rosary was a long one lacking all ornament. The big 
beads had been cut by some pious, unskilled hand. It had been 
given to him by an old missionary, who had carried it on every 
dangerous journey he had undertaken, regarding it as a companion 
and comforter on his perilous way. 

The missionary, when dying, had tried to explain something 
of this to Richard, but his voice had failed, and he passed away 
clinging desperately to the hand of his favorite student. The im- 
print of his fingers upon the boy’s hand seemed a last assertion 
of a body that had been subdued through a lifetime, a final pro- 
test against absolute dissolution from its passionless spirit. 

Betty came out upon the porch. “ What are you doing?” 
she asked. 

He stopped his pacing to and fro. His little sister seemed 
very close to him to-night. “I was saying my rosary,” he answered. 

“ What’s that? ” 

He put the black beads in her hand. “ Did you never see a 
rosary, you little heretic? ” he said affectionately. 

She examined the beads critically. “ How funny.” 

“Funny,” he repeated tolerantly. “I don’t think so. Don’t 
you want me to teach you how to say them, too, Betty, dear?” 

“Indeed I don’t,” she laughed, “and I wish you wouldn't.” 

“Wouldn’t? Why?” 

“T don’t like praying men; they seem so—so—” 

VOL, XCVII.—7. 
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“ What?” 

“ Unnatural.” 

“ But, Betty, men have souls to save.” 

“ But most men don’t think about them.” 

“ But why shouldn’t they?” 

“T don’t know.” 

His face looked stern and ascetic in the moonlight. “ Neither 
do I,” he said. 

“Oh, please don’t be serious,” she pleaded, “and please don’t 
pray on beads any more. I don’t like them,” and, as she spoke, 
she flung the rosary over the railing of the porch into the tangled 
bushes. 

He was angry and he showed it, but the next moment he had 
gained control of himself. “I'll find it in the morning,” he said 
quietly, and turning he went into the house. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Richard was accustomed to rising early, but the birds twittering 
on his window sill roused him at dawn on that first morning. As 
soon as he was up he looked for water. Bathing was a bodily 
necessity to which he had never been indifferent, but the old blue 
pitcher on the washstand was empty. There were no towels. 
There had been no blanket on his bed, and he remembered that he 
had been half-conscious of the cold all night. Betty had said she was 
not “ dependable ”’—this first day seemed to prove it. 

Slipping on an old moth-eaten dressing-gown that he found 
hanging in the big wardrobe, he went down stairs and brought 
water from the well, using one of the starched pillow cases for a 
towel. 

The room, which had been his as a boy, had not been occupied 
for a long time; a gray dust lay thick on everything; a provident 
little mouse had built a nest out of the feathers that had drifted 
through a wide rip in the bolster case. The nest had been pushed 
up close to the roller of the washstand for greater strength and 
safety; now the terrifying splashing of the water from the wash- 
basin seemed a veritable deluge, and the mother mouse went scurry- 
ing under the high four-poster seeking safer quarters. 

When Richard had finished his ablutions, he fell upon his 
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knees and gave himself up to a half hour of silent prayer, but 
his meditations were distracted. A hundred unaccustomed tasks 
seemed waiting for him. He must begin somewhere, somehow, 
without delay. 

He went first to the stable. Unbarring the door without 
effort he went in. The floor was in a filthy condition. Two horses 
lifted their heads hungrily as the morning sunlight fell across their 
stalls. The first one was an old plug—gaunt, lean, rawboned; 
the other Richard remembered well was Spangles, the Colonel’s 
favorite mount, and the Colonel’s one topic of conversation when he 
had bought her two years ago—Spangles, whose purchase Richard 
had so resented, for the Colonel had paid for her the price of his 
whole college course; Spangles, whose record on the race track had 
made a whole county famous; Spangles, whose strange name had 
been derived from the fact that her jockey had chosen to ride in a 
shirt glittering with tin tobacco tags “ for luck.” 

Now as the horse raised her high-arched neck and looked at 
Richard, his old resentment towards her was lost in enthusiasm 
for her beauty. Standing in the filth of the poorly-ventilated stable, 
she seemed to be appealing to him for explanation and assistance. 

He led her out into the sunshine, and then putting on a pair of 
mud-stiffened overalls that he found on a nail behind the door, he 
began to clean the stable. His real work had begun. 

It was a most discouraging day. Every place he turned the 
‘need of ready money was so apparent. Tools were rusty; handles 
fell away. The feed for the horses had dwindled to a small 
quantity of corn; the hay loft was empty; the roof of the barn 
leaked. There were no shingles ready-made, and when Richard 
undertook to make temporary substitutes, he could find no nails, 
no hammer. The Colonel’s head ached, and he would not be 
bothered with questions. The niggers knew where things were. 
If the niggers had gone, then, no doubt, they had taken everything 
with them. He had promised Judge Armes that he would ride 
over and spend the morning with him. The judge was the logical 
candidate for the United States Senate at the next election. The 
Colonel meant to make several speeches urging his fellow-townsmen 
to this viewpoint. Meanwhile the judge must be set right on 
several political matters. If Richard would saddle Spangles and 
bring him to the door, the Colonel would leave him to run the farm 
for the day. 

Run the farm! when every machine was clogged with rust— 
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when labor was reduced to one pair of unskilled hands. It would 
seem easier to start at the beginning and build afresh, than to accept 
the ruin that the deserting servants had wrought; to decide what 
things were useable, what were entirely worthless, to know where 
to begin, what work was most essential. He knew that it was time 
to plan for a kitchen garden to supply their daily needs, but the 
plow handles were broken; the horse half-fed. There were no 
seeds, even if the plowing had been done. 

“ Betty,” he said at lunch time, “ we must have some ready 
money to begin. Don’t you think the Colonel would be willing to 
sell Spangles? ” 

“ Sell Spangles!” Betty’s cup fell from her hand, and was 
shattered against the edge of the table. ‘ Why, Dick Matterson, 
he would rather sell you or me.” 

“T’m sure he would rather sell me,” said Richard with a 
resigned smile, “ but since I am not saleable, and since we must sell 
something, perhaps we could mortgage the house.” 

“The house! Why it’s already mortgaged, and the interest 
falls due next month. I forgot to tell you that.” 

“ How much?” 

“ Oh, about three or four hundred dollars.” 

“It’s worse than I thought,” he said, “ and the Colonel won’t 
sell Spangles?” 

“ Ask him.” 

“ Have you?” 

“Once. He didn’t speak to me for a week, and when he did 
speak—well, I was sorry he had spoken.” 

“He has wine in the cellar.” 

“ Not much.” 

“Too much I guess.” 

“ Not enough to sell.” 

“ Then let’s sell the silver.” 

“ That belongs to you,” said Betty. 

“To me?” 

“Tt was grandmother’s, and she left it to you. You were 
the last representative of the name.” 

“Then we'll sell it.” 

“How?” 

“T’ll advertise it in some of the big city papers. Why, Betty, 
child, some women grow fanatical over antiques. I was coaching a 
boy some years ago whose mother kept us running to all kinds of 
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junk shops in Europe looking up platters and pots. She got me to 
study up the history of some of the old silversmiths. I—I believe 
these are very valuable.” 

He was standing at the old sideboard examining the Matterson 
heirlooms that Dinah had polished every week for years. It had 
been old Giles’ work, and his faithful spouse felt that this continua- 
tion of his labors preserved her in some occult way from his 
“haunt,” which she feared would return to upbraid her if she 
failed in any of his more conspicuous duties. 


And so it happened that Jefferson Wilcox, seated in his new 
ornate office, saw an advertisement that attracted his attention. 
He was not in the habit of reading advertisements; but this morn- 
ing he felt particularly idle. Having exhausted the sporting page 
and the political news, he started reading the miscellaneous column, 
wondering at the strange things that people offer for sale—old 
magazines, shoes, half-worn evening dress, baby carriage, canaries, 
rubber plant, antique silver. The initials R. M. and the post 
office address made Jefferson suspect at once. He pushed the ivory 
button on his desk for his stenographer. 

She came patting her elaborate coiffure with that unmistakable 
feminine gesture born of fear that false puffs may fall away; she 
was chewing gum, and that fact, added to her general look of 
stolidity, made even that optimist Jefferson Wilcox pause before 
addressing her. Heretofore he had not demanded a vast intel- 
ligence from his secretary. He had engaged her because she had 
been his first applicant, and because it had been the easiest and most 
obvious way of terminating the interview. 

“ Didn’t you ring?” she asked, storing her gum somewhere 
above her front teeth so that her jaw projected. 

“Yes,” said Jeff. “ Sit down, please.” He had been well 
trained in small acts of courtesy, and his little stenographer, who 
was unused to deference of any sort, could not quite understand 
him. Sometimes she vaguely hoped that his politeness predicted 
a lively interest in her. She had even gone so far as to write “ Mrs. 
Jefferson Wilcox ” several times on her typewriter, just to see how 
it looked. The spasmodic work of her employer left her much 
time for dreaming. 

“T want to write a letter,” said Jeff, “and I want you to sign 
your name to it. You—you see I want to answer an advertisement.” 

“ What kind?” said the girl suspiciously. 
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“ This kind,” said Jeff, handing over the paper. 

“ Half-worn evening dress,” read the girl incredulously. 

“No, Lord, no! This—antique silver. I don’t know any- 
thing about silver, do you?” 

The girl’s face grew pathetic. “ Never had any,” she said. 

“ But you can inquire about some,” said Jeff hopefully. “I 
want to buy some—antiques you know, the kind this person has for 
sale. I'll pay any price. Fact is I want to pay a big price. Ifa 
person were buying antiques, what kind would be most expensive? ” 

She stared at him in bewilderment. The frugality of her life 
made his announcement seem preposterous. “Why should you want 
to pay such a lot? Are—are you going to be married?” 

“Lord, no,” said Jefferson, “ I’ve done many a fool thing it in 
my life, but that’s not one of them. You write me the letter and 
sign it.” 

“ But what shall I say?” 

His broad tolerance encouraged this confession of incom- 
petence. 

“Say? Can’t you work it out? What do you women want 
when you buy silver? ” 

She sucked the rubber on her pencil meditatively. “‘ Coffee 
pots I reckon,” she said at last. 

“ That’s it, but you call them urns. Urns, tea service, platters, 
waiters, everything he has for sale.” 

“You're going to buy them without seeing them?” 

“ How can I see them when they are a thousand miles away?” 

“But how will you know they are genuine?” she cautiously 
suggested. 

“T won't know it. Yes I will know it—if—if Dick is adver- 
tising them as solid, they will be as heavy as bricks.” 

“Is—is he a friend of yours?” 

“ His initials sound like it.” 

“ And you don’t want to sign your name.” 

Jefferson was losing patience. After all there are some rudi- 
mentary qualities that a private secretary ought to possess. He 
turned in his revolving chair. “No, I said no. If you can’t 
write a short note of inquiry, what can you do?” 

“T can—I can,” she said nervously bending over her notebook, 
“but—but you must acknowledge that this is not quite usual.” 

“ Of course it’s not,” he agreed, relenting a little as he saw the 
girl’s eyes fill. “Men don’t buy silver every day. Why should 
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they? Stock up once in a lifetime and pass it on to your grand- 
children.” 

“ And if this R. M. is your friend?” 

“T don’t know whether he is or not.” 

“ Couldn’t he—wouldn’t he let you look at the silver before 
you bought it?” 4 

“T don’t want to look at it. I tell you I don’t want my best 
friend’s ancestral forks and spoons lying around taking my appetite 
away.” 

“But if he’s your best friend.” 

“T tell you he wouldn’t sell it to me.” 

Her eyes widened: “ Why not?” she asked. 

“ Why—because he would know I didn’t want it.” 

She turned to her notebook again with a puzzled frown. It 
was all incomprehensible to her. She had lived always in a world 
which could not afford to cultivate its keener sensibilities. Col- 
lectors, installment men, loan sharks, broke down all proudful bar- 
riers. Pianos came and went in her neighborhood with magical 
rapidity; rugs were whisked off dusty floors and resold to more 
prosperous neighbors; men bargained and wrangled and parted 
with their possessions openly, and when there were no possessions 
left, friends and relatives came forward and fed and clothed and 
housed them with that generous improvidence that keeps them 
forever poor. 

The letter was at last finished, and she brought it to Jefferson 
for inspection. 

“ Won't do,” he said. “ It sounds like a fake.” 

“ Well it is one,” she said defensively. 

Jefferson ran his long fingers through his yellow hair. “ Here, 
give me another pen, I'll see what my imagination is worth. 
Suppose that I’m a rich woman with a passion for antiques. Hand 
me that encyclopedia, and I'll trump up the names of some old 
silversmiths that will put Dick off my track. I am particularly 
anxious to buy an urn for my daughter’s debut, also a silver platter 
—gravy dish. Jove! that won’t do. They don’t serve gravy at 
afternoon teas, but they do have plates—silver plates. Let me see 
—I am desirous of purchasing any odd pieces that will decorate a 
table. Send description and prices to—”’ He pushed the paper 
from him, exhausted by his efforts. “I’m afraid Dick Matterson 
would call that a lie,” he said. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS IN THE FREER 
COLLECTION. PartI. The Washington Manuscript of the 
Four Gospels (with five plates). By Henry A. Sanders, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


There is no field of investigation that requires such an unusual 
amount of labor and patience as does the search after the original 
text of the Bible. The number of the existing old biblical manu- 
scripts goes into the thousands, and the number of the variants, 
for the New Testament alone, has been judged one hundred and 
fifty thousand. Only a comparatively small part of this vast mass 
of material has been thoroughly sifted, compared, and classified. 
It is likewise well-known that the older Latin, Syriac, Coptic, etc., 
versions are often witnesses to forms of the text that antedate our 
oldest existing Greek manuscripts. However, the few Greek 
uncials of the fourth and fifth centuries are the most precious 
witnesses that we possess. 

In 1906 another fourth-century Greek Bible came to light in 
Egypt, the land where archzologists and enterprising Arabs are 
busy unburying from the conserving desert sands the relics of a 
past age. The find consisted in the books of Psalter, Deuteronomy 
and Joshua, the Four Gospels, and the Epistles of St. Paul. 
These four manuscripts were purchased by Mr. Charles L. Freer, 
of Detroit, Michigan, and will eventually be deposited in the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D. C. They have since their 
appearance raised a great deal of discussion and curiosity among 
experts. The delay in the appearance of the present publication 
was necessitated, according to the explanation in the preface, by 
the need of acquiring a working knowledge of Syriac, Coptic, and 
Gothic. 

Professor Sanders gives a very careful and detailed description 
of the palezography of the MS. He dates it as belonging to the 
fourth or the beginning of the fifth century. Its Egyptian origin 
and its early date he finds confirmed by characteristics which are 
parallel to those of the early papyri and the oldest uncials of 
Egyptian origin. The order of the Gospels is that known as the 
Western: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. The main object of the 
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present publication is to solve the text-problem of the MS., and to 
learn the degree of its relationship to other MSS. Six to eight 
separate parts, or rather sources, from which these parts were copied 
are distinguished. Two of these parent-manuscripts had been pre- 
viously corrected to agree with the Antioch recension, two with the 
Hesychian recension, one came from a Greek-Latin bilingual of 
Northern Africa, and one from a trilingual with decided Latin, 
Syriac, and less Coptic tendencies. In a number of passages where 
the Washington MS. stands almost alone with its readings, these 
find their only support in Scriptural quotations of the early Church 
Fathers, especially in Clement of Alexandria and Origen. All the 
variants of the MS. are given in a collation (of over one hundred 
pages) which is based upon the Oxford 1880 edition of the terxtus 
receptus. 

The origin and history of the MS., as it is given by Professor 
Sanders, rests on slender evidence. The Arabs who found the 
MSS. had told conflicting stories about the place of their discovery, 
in order to lead astray the foreign excavators, and to retain for 
themselves the exploitation of what is to them a valuable mine. 
A little prayer at the end of the MS.: “ Holy Christ, be Thou 
with Thy servant Timothy and all of his,” is the only internal 
evidence. The name “ Timothy ”’ here is a later addition, written 
with a different ink, and upon an erasure. Professor Sanders sees 
in this Timothy the head of a monastery. In Abu Salih’s treatise 
on The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, only one church of 
Timothy is mentioned. It stood in the Monastery of the Vine- 
dresser near Gizeh, and was burned together with it by the Melchites 
probably in the fifth or early sixth century. 

Professor Sanders intimates that the investigations which are 
carried on at the present time, in order to determine the exact 
spot where the MSS. were found, have met with success. The 
result of the investigations will be published in time, and it remains 
to be seen in how far the author’s opinion about the history and 
early date of the MSS. will prove to be correct. 


MISHNAH; A DIGEST OF THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE 
EARLY JEWISH JURISPRUDENCE. Translated and An- 
notated by Hyman E. Goldin, LL.B. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The “ Fourth Order” of the Mishna contains the civil and 
criminal law of the Hebrews. It is that portion of Jewish legal 
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literature which is of most interest to the student of comparative 
jurisprudence. This present volume contains only one of the ten 
treatises of the Fourth Section. It treats of laws concerning found 
property (Deut. xxii. 1-4); concerning bailments (Exod. xxii. 
6-14); concerning bargains and sales (Lev. xv. 14); usury and 
usurious contracts (Exod. xxii. 24-26; Lev. xxv. 35-37) ; hiring and 
renting. The work presents an important phase of the cultural 
and social life of the Jewish nation during the first centuries of our 
Christian era. While a reader, who is unacquainted with the term- 
inology and legal antiquities of the Jews, may find it difficult to 
appreciate the existing translations of the Talmud on account of 
the great amount of disturbing and bewildering bywork and long 
digressions from the main subject, the present author has given 
us a work which sets forth the principles of the Jewish law clearly 
and in the terms of our modern common law language. 


WITH THE VICTORIOUS BULGARIANS. By Lieutenant Her- 
menegild Wagner. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00 
net. 

No great war for a long time has been waged so secretly as 
has been that which the Allied States of the Balkans have carried 
on against Turkey. On its outbreak scores of newspaper corre- 
spondents betook themselves to the seat of action, but were all turned 
back by the Bulgarians, with a single exception. That exception 
is the author of the present volume, who was the correspondent of 
the Reichspost, a newspaper published in Vienna, and of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail. During the first campaign the world was indebted 
to him alone for all of the first-hand news which it received con- 
cerning the operations of the Bulgarian Army. The Turks were 
more considerate, and several correspondents were allowed to pro- 
ceed to the front. 

This volume is not a mere reprint of the letters written by 
Lieutenant Wagner, but an amplification of the letters re-arranged 
in the form of chapters, with corrections and various additions, deal- 
ing with the events which led up to the war. Little light, however, is 
thrown upon the exact way in which the Balkan League was 
formed. A chapter is devoted to the history of the Bulgarian 
people. The Premier of Bulgaria furnishes a brief introduction. 
Forty-five illustrations and portraits add to the interest of the 
narrative, while six maps enable the reader to follow the details of 
the battles. 
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THE “SUMMA THEOLOGICA” OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
Part I. Translated by the Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


At a time when empiricism is a dominant philosophy, when 
agnosticism is trying to take the place of faith, it is but suitable that 
the English-speaking world should be made to hear the metaphysics, 
the theology, and the common sense of St. Thomas of Aquin. 
Nowhere in the literature of the past can a better antidote to the 
poisonous errors of the day be sought than in the theological master- 
piece of a master mind—the Summa of Theology. All that was 
best in the great philosophies of paganism was distilled into the 
great work that is being translated through the generous pains 

_of the Dominican Fathers. With the ancient philosophers St. 
Thomas was intimately acquainted, and he sifted their writings; 
he eliminated their errors; and the quintessence of their truthful 
contributions to knowledge he made his own. In this way the 
genius of Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristotle, especially of Aristotle, 
the master mind of antiquity, is latent in the pregnant sentences 
of the Summa. Not alone profane knowledge, but also sacred 
tradition is accumulated in his works. To read him is to read 
all the Fathers. For to Jerome, the giant of Scriptural erudition, 
to Augustine, the Doctor of grace, to the gold-tongued eloquence 
of Chrysostom, to Ambrose of Milan, and to the two great Greg- 
ories, as well.as to the other Fathers, St. Thomas made himself 
a debtor. 

All this gigantic erudition is couched in a style equally remark- 
able. The style of St. Thomas is distinguished by a manifold 
brevity, and its qualities will be seen in the valuable English 
translation. There is a brevity in his word, in his phrase, in his 
paragraphs, in his article. All this goes to show that St. Thomas 
was a master stylist as well as a master thinker. In this respect 
of simplicity of language, in the choice of the smallest word, he 
resembles Shakespeare; and by reason of this characteristic St. 
Thomas is clearer than his commentators. The polysyllabic phil- 
osophers of the present day may here learn a valuable lesson—those 
who give the impression that “ clear ” and “ non-scientific ” must be 
synonymous terms. Indeed it is not the leaders of science, but 
the camp followers; not the great scholars, but the little sciolists, 
that befog minds with their obscure words, the offspring of obscure 
thoughts. 

Nor must it be believed that St. Thomas is too conservative 
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a mind for these progressive days. St. Thomas, indeed, is old at 
present, but in his own day he had a startling, yet always a safe, 
novelty. His biographer tells us that he introduced new articles, 
new reasons, and new solutions for old doubts. He was the wise 
householder of the Faith, who drew forth from the treasure house 
of experience and revelation new and old things. How they can 
be done successfully, and not disastrously, as in recent times, can 
best be learned from the science and sanctity of St. Thomas. The 
placing of such a model before a wider public will, we hope, be met 
with encouragement and blessed with results. 


A TEXTBOOK IN THE HISTORY OF MODERN ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION. By Samuel Chester Parker. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

In this book of some five hundred pages, Professor Parker 
places emphasis on the part played by the Church and religion in the 
development of our modern elementary schools. 

After a short introduction, the other parts of the work are 
entitled respectively: Elementary Schools on a Religious Basis, 
Transition to Secular Basis for Elementary Education, and, finally, 
Secularized Elementary Education. 

The author points out that the Church enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of education during the Middle Ages, but is careful to 
show that she did not check the founding of schools under lay 
control which communities thought essential. Sometimes, it is 
true, the local cathedral authorities did oppose the efforts to es- 
tablish independent vernacular schools, but when the cities appealed. 
to the Pope they received the requisite permission. 

While it is stated that the Protestant Reformation introduced a 
new basis for elementary vernacular education, namely, the neces- 
sity of personal study of the Scriptures in order to secure salvation, 
yet attention is called to the fact that in Protestant Germany there 
was no great immediate increase in the provision for elementary 
schools, while in England neither Church nor State made any ex- 
tensive provision for elementary schools until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In common with most educational historians, the author is 
probably unaware of the vast system of Catholic parish schools 
which is being maintained at the present time in the United States. 

Due attention is paid to descriptions of social conditions, state- 
ments of educational theory, and descriptions of school practice. 
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While the works of educational theorists are considered at length, 
the author is careful to estimate the extent of their influence on the 
schools. The one man whom he emphasizes as the fountain head 
of our modern educational theory, and to some extent our practice, 
is Rousseau. Rousseau gathered in himself the results of the work 
of Locke and other innovators, and to him may be traced the larger 
parts of the streams of thought which found expression in Basedow, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Col. Parker, and which to-day char- 
acterizes much of the work of Professor Dewey. 

Professor Parker notes the present unrest in educational circles, 
and believes that the next quarter of a century will see the follow- 
ing factors effectually provided for in the ordinary elementary 
schools : 

1. The introduction into the elementary school of industrial 
and prevocational courses, organized as definite preparation for 
specific vocations. 

2. The endeavor to organize effective moral and civic instruc- 
tion. 

3. The provision made for varying instruction so as to meet 
the varying needs of pupils that are due to individual differences 
in capacities, in economic status, and in plans for a career. 

4. The tendency to measure accurately the results of instruc- 
tion by precise, objective, scientific methods as a means of testing 
its value, instead of relying on the vague and unproved opinions 
of theorists or of untrained observers. 

The work is an excellent one. It is well written, the matter 
is well selected, and for the most part is treated in an impartial 
manner. It is hoped that in future editions the term “ Popery ” 
on page 124 will be omitted. 


UP IN ARDMUIRLAND. By Rev. Michael Barrett, O.S.B. New 

York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 

All our novels, short stories, and plays that deal with Scotland 
are so predominantly Protestant in tone, that we are glad to 
welcome these sketches of Father Barrett that open up to us the 
life of a Catholic Scottish village. 

These short stories are full of humor and pathos, and point 
a moral without being prosy or tiresome. “ Dominie Dick” tells 
us about the old-fashioned schoolmaster who did not scruple occa- 
sionally “to break a slate on a laddie’s heid;” “‘ Smugglers ” de- 
scribes a gauger’s search for an illicit still and his absolute discom- 
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fiture; “ A Rustic Pastor” portrays the stern austerity of the old 
type country priest. The best stories in the book are those which 
tell of the life-long repentance of Archie, and the sad marriage 
experience of Penny. 

The author is new to-us, but his work shows nothing of the 
novice’s hand. We trust this, his first book, will not be his last. 


THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER. By Hilaire Belloc. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

That generous Mr. Belloc has given us another book. The 
Green Overcoat, which, plus Mr. Chesterton’s unholy illustrations, 
was a double joy, has probably only just been returned by your third 
or fourth borrowing friend. And, behold, here is another little joy 
dropped from the knees of the gods. This, That, and the Other is 
the name of it, and it certainly is good. If its author were not 
Mr. Chesterton’s chum, we might venture to call it brilliant. We 
have no hesitation in predicting (to use a journalese phrase that 
Mr. Max Beerbohm would pounce upon with fiendish glee!) that 
you will grin over it from cover to cover. 

You will certainly chuckle over the paper on “ Omens,” which 
points out the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon mind in explaining 
them as coincidences. But alas! “That which the enlightened 
person easily discovers to be a coincidence, the Native, that is, 
the person living in a place, thinks to be in some way due to a 
Superior Power. It is a way Natives have. Nothing warps 
the mind like being a Native.” 

When you come to the essay on “ Lying,” you will first drop a 
tear sacred to the memory of Oscar Wilde, but reading you will be 
consoled. And affected, too, by Mr. Belloc’s sweet humility in 
treating of the lie feminine: ‘But if any man,” he observes, 
“ think to explain that sort of lie, he is an ass for his pains; and if 
any man seek to copy it he is an ass sublimate or compound, for 
he attempts the mastery of women. Which no man yet has had 
of God, or will. Amen.” Then when you have read the paper on 
“ Inns,” you will read it over again. Twice at the least. You will 
probably get the most pleasure when reading the remarks on “ Pe- 
dants,” during the course of which Mr. Belloc touches on those 
non-existent things, the Anglo-Saxon race, alcohol, and the conflict 
between religion and science. After reading them you will be 
drawn by an irresistible impulse to a certain lurid red shelf of your 
bookcase (h’m! where did I hear that thought before?), and you 
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will consult Mr. B.’s alter ego, G. K. C. Not that they are “two 
souls with but a single thought;” on the contrary, alas! they have 
cornered so many million thoughts that the rest of us poor mortals 
may be left destitute! Let them beware of imitating intellectually 
the mighty financiers who are their especial hatred. 

Even if you have to do it over the shoulder of the man next 
you in the street-car, be sure to read This, That, and The Other. 
“ The second cleverest man in London” Mr. Belloc has been called. 
Well, he can easily be first in any little Iberian village we have met 
this side the Atlantic! 


THE MIGHTY FRIEND. By Pierre L’Ermite. Translated by 
John Hannon. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50. 


Those of us who have learned to be grateful for many of the 
modern French novels which have recently been given us in trans- 
lation, particularly those of M. René Bazin, will be promptly inter- 
ested in The Mighty Friend, a story written by Pierre L’Ermite, 
and crowned by the French Academy. It is a book worth reading, 
serious and suggestive, as well as enlightening. The economic and 
social conditions of France, more especially of rural France, form 
its basis. The Mighty Friend means, little as you expect it, the 
land, the country, the “ nation’s pride,’ to quote poor Goldsmith, 
whose belief, in The Deserted Village, is that of our present author. 
He champions through his hero, Jacques de la Ferlandiére, the 
rights of the land and the landowners against the invading com- 
mercialism. 

The Vale of Api, quiet and peaceful, if not financially prosper- 
ous, gives itself over to the erection of factories of Jewish owner- 
ship, and to the intrusion of railway lines, and Jacques’ prophecy of 
resultant trouble is speedily fulfilled. Labor warfare, strikes, plot- 
tings, and worse follow in the wake of “ progress.” What is com- 
mercial enterprise doing for France? It is a very pretty question, 
and worth studying out. 

As a novel The Mighty Friend is well constructed; it is 
nowhere permitted to change into a treatise. The figure of Jac- 
ques himself is splendidly outlined, and the family of Harmmsters, 
the intruding Jews, are shown just as cleverly, if a bit cruelly. 
There is a conventional but pretty love story, later lifted to the 
dramatic by the intervention of Alberta, the slightly too passionate 
Jewess. Altogether it is a book worth reading and worth recom- 
mending. 
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STANMORE HALL AND ITS INMATES. By the Author of 
By the Grey Sea, etc. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 


Stanmore Hall and Its Inmates, signed namelessly by the 
author of By the Grey Sea, An Old Marquise, Mére Gilette, etc., 
is a novel of English life of the present day. Its heroine, little 
curly-haired Georgie, is a devout Anglican, who loves to call herself 
an “ English Catholic,” and who very scornfully refers to Roman 
Catholicism in England as the “ Italian Mission.” She visits the 
Stanmores of Stanmore Hall, who have always kept the Faith, and 
through them becomes interested in the relative claims of Catholics 
and Anglicans. Incidentally she falls in love with Gerald, the big 
brother of the family, but it is only incidentally. She refuses the 
folly of an emotional conversion, and sets herself the task of deter- 
mining the rights of the question. Accordingly she worries her 
poor curly head with the Ecclesiastical News and Dr. Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons, and similar noble productions, besides discussing 
unity and continuity (a little too learnedly) with clergymen and 
friends on both sides. At last she sees the truth clearly, but, as 
Canon Sheehan tells, faith is a kind of sixth sense, and not to be 
reached by a purely intellectual process. Georgie waits for it, and 
it soon comes, helped, perhaps, by the little old rosary that Gerald 
used at Stonyhurst. 

There are doubtless many more pages of solid controversy 
than should be included in fiction, but the arguments are excellently 
presented, and will be relished by anyone interested in the topic. 
Otherwise they may be judiciously neglected, and the story enjoyed 
for its own sake. It is very human and very pleasant, with several 
clever character-drawings. Especially good is the kindly old Aunt 
Kate, who converses always of edibles or the Peerage, insists on 
giving Georgie soup twice a day, and bewails what she calls her 
“ Puseyite ” tendencies. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN TAULER, RELIGIOUS 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. A Literal Translation 
into French from the Chartreuse Latin Version by Pierre Noél, 
O.P. Four Volumes. Paris: A. Tralin. 


John Tauler’s advocates and clients waited for two years for 
this French version of their revered master, and for two years 
they have welcomed volume by volume of Pére Noél’s learned, 
painstaking labors. 

This is, of course, not the first French translation of the illu- 
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minated Doctor, but it is the first entirely complete one. Indeed, 
it overflows in the measure of its fullness, for Pére Noél includes in 
his translations certain works attributed to Tauler, not so much 
from bibliographic evidence as from close resemblance of style and 
spirit, such as the book of Meditations bearing his name, and the 
little work known as the Institutions of Tauler. In the fourth and 
last volumes are also given certain sermons of Tauler’s confréres, 
Eckhardt. and Blessed Henry Suso, which are embodied by Surius 
in his Latin version. Although they are not Tauler’s, they have 
gained a prescriptive right to his companionship, and are worthy 
of his name. 

Father Elliott’s English translation embraces all the sermons 
of Tauler that have come down to us rightly claiming his author- 
ship, barring a few short poems and letters not easily accessible 
and of no great interest. 

The French translation of Sainte Foi, published over half a 
century ago, was incomplete. It is now out of print and listed 
among rare books. Pére Noél, in his introduction, praises his 
predecessor’s work, while taking exception to his timidity in ren- 
dering various passages with less than literal accuracy. Sainte 
Foi, being a layman, felt justified in looking to Tauler’s purpose— 
in certain delicate doctrinal matters—rather than to the exact 
words of a confessedly imperfect original. Nor is Surius himself 
free from the same pardonable fault. Pére Noél’s present great 
work will be the standard French version of the future, offering 
for all time a spiritual feast to all Christians seriously and sanely 
devout. 

Lawrence Surius, whose Latin translation Pére Noél has used, 
was a countryman of Tauler, a Rhineland Carthusian of the middle 
sixteenth century. Surius was an uncritical but most conscientious 
compiler, and the editor of numerous holy lives and ancient writings. 
It was the Latinized Tauler of Surius that first placed our great 
mystic in the hands and hearts of the devout men and women of 
Europe. This was even true of German readers. 

Surius was a true translator and a judicious paraphraser, 
where the latter quality was needed. A literal translation of the 
Carthusian’s Tauler is, therefore, a boon, especially when pre- 
sented by so thoroughly competent a writer as Pére Noél, and in a 
tongue so plastic as the French, and so very generally used by the 
educated public. 

Pére Noél is evidently a kindred spirit with his great confrére. 

VOL, xcvi1.—8. 
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He loves those silent sanctuaries of God in the human soul which 
Tauler usually calls the depths of our nature, a term used also by St. 
Teresa. In this, the remotest seat of life and the holiest, is the scene 
of that divine generation of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
into our life, treated of so powerfully by Tauler in the sermons ap- 
pearing in the first volume of the French version. Within the essence 
of the soul do we find the Father begetting the Son, the Father and 
Son producing the Holy Spirit. Here is the inner region of 
mystical consciousness, the ever-flowing spring of all divine graces, 
of which devout persons are too often ignorant, The scope, aim, 
and valiie of Tauler is that he casts the Christian soul back into 
this hidden hermitage, and explains how one may, by penance and 
prayer and wise direction, come into a union with God so perfect 
that it has no sensible or perceptible medium. 

No lesson of experience is more plainly taught than that devout 
Christians are with difficulty made really interior spirits. Herein 
is the justification of Tauler’s constant return to the fundamental 
principles of virtue. This difficulty drew from the great Apostle 
the explanation of his own habit of iteration: “To write the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not wearisome, but to you is 
necessary ” (Phil. iii. 1). 


OLD TIME MAKERS OF MEDICINE. By James J. Walsh. 

New York: Fordham University Press. $2.00. 

This truly noble and praiseworthy work of Dr. Walsh intro- 
duces us to the many distinguished men and women who prac- 
ticed and experimented in the healing of human ills during the ages 
that are called “dark” and “ignorant” by self-esteemed modern 
sciolists. The “darkness” and “retrogression” of these early 
days have been so dinned into our ears, it is good to hear from 
a competent authority of the advancement made in mathe- 
matics, engineering, architecture, logic, and the medical sciences 
in these same “dark” times. Great surgeons developed their art 
then to a high degree, and successfully performed hard and delicate 
operations. 

Anesthesia was freely used, and antisepsis was known and 
practiced. And leprosy, a then common disease, was completely 
checked and eradicated by these great physicians. The whole story, 
of course, shows the Catholic Church as the patron and encourager 
of legitimate science, and not its persecutor, as the lying modern 
“historians ” would wish us to believe. 
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Dr. Walsh gives in detail the lives of several of the early 
Christian medical practitioners and writers; and also several of 
Jewish and Arab race and persuasion. The celebrated medical 
school of Salerno,and its most illustrious representative, Constantine 
Africanus, receive special notice. The “ medieval women physi- 
cians ;” the Medical School of Bologna; the great surgeons of the 
medizval universities, and medizval dentistry are exhaustively 
treated. It is something of a shock to modern self-complacency to 
learn that in the beginning of the sixteenth century, John de Vigo, 
a Papal physician, filled teeth as well as it is done to-day. This 
dentist of the Pope writes: “ By means of a drill or file the putri- 
fied or corroded part of the teeth should be completely removed. 
The cavity left should then be filled with gold leaf.” Dr. Walsh 
has taken for his special field the early and middle ages of the 
world’s history, a favorite camping-ground of calumniators and 
quasi-historians. His lance of scholarship is levelled fair 
and square against any and all who would enter the lists with him. 
We are pleased to note the promise of another volume on an 
analogous subject from his able pen. 


5 hee Connecticut Daughters of the American Revolution have 

had the present guide book, Guide to the United States for the 
Jewish Immigrant, written by Mr. John Foster Carr to help the 
Jewish immigrant adjust himself quickly to the living conditions and 
social customs of the United States. He is told about the geog- 
raphy and climate of the country; our method of government; how 
to become a citizen; where to obtain work; the special laws that 
affect him; our educational advantages; our saving banks, postal 
rates, telegrams, passports, etc. 

A special appeal is made to the Jew not to remain in New 
York City, but to engage in agriculture. A list of all the Jewish 
agricultural colonies in the United States, embracing about thirty 
thousand souls, is given in detail, and those interested are referred 
to the Jewish Agricultural Society, 174 Second Avenue, New York. 
A book of the kind for the Catholic immigrant is badly needed. 


[% THE SERVICE OF THE KING (St. Louis: B. Herder. 

60 cents) is a pleasant little story of English life by Genevieve 
Irons, who wrote The Mystery of the Priest’s Parlour. It tells 
of four young Catholic girls who try, each in her own way, to do 
noble work in the service of the King. One of the number attempts 
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Catholic fiction, and her financial failure, as explained feelingly 
by the author, points to a condition of things in England similar 
to that deplored, we remember, by Father Talbot Smith in America. 
The old question: Are Catholic readers averse to Catholicity in 
their fiction? Be fair. Is it not possible that they wish the Catho- 
lic spirit for its foundation, the Catholic philosophy, and the Catho- 
lic atmosphere, but that they do rationally object to controversy in 
fiction, theology in fiction, and the sickly, sentimental piety so often 
supposed to conceal a literary mediocrity? In fairness to the good 
taste of Catholic readers, we might mention, even confining our- 
selves to the British Isles, that My New Curate is a household 
favorite, that the name of “ John Ayscough ” is everywhere spoken 
in appreciative admiration, and that a new book from Monsignor 
Benson is distinctly an Event in capital letters. And so on through 
a long and lengthening list. Let us beware of a rash pessimism. 


— charming short stories are included in the book called 

Curly and Others, by Winifred M. Reynolds. (Concord, N. 
H.: The Rumford Press.) Very simple they are, but sweet and 
human. Probably the best tells of old Tom, the pumper of 
the church organ, of his grief when superseded by an electric 
motor, and of his recompensing triumph of the great Confirmation 
Sunday that sees the motor disconnected by accident, and himself 
coming gloriously to the rescue. 


— CHOICE is the name of a sweet, sentimental little story 

by Henrietta Dana Skinner (New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.00), best known probably as the author of Espiritu Santo. 
An American woman of thirty-five, spending the summer in Hol- 
land, meets an elderly German widower and his son. The eternal 
triangle thus forms itself, but the angles are not acute, and the lines 
soon fall in pleasant places. The story lacks the scope and the 
strength we expect from the author, but remains nevertheless very 
charming. 


wr BIRDS OF NEW YORK, by Chester A. Reed, S.B. 

(Lake Mohonk, N. Y.: Mohonk Salesrooms. 50 cents.) 
The readers of Wild Flowers of New York will have pleasant antic- 
ipations upon seeing the announcement of Mr. Reed’s later book, 
and they will not be disappointed. In his attractive and careful 
presentation of our most interesting fauna, will be found a color- 
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gravure and a satisfactory description of every one of the common 
birds of this state. A very good feature of the volume is the 
classification table, which will enable the teacher to review at a 
glance the most frequently-sought and least easily-found details 
necessary for the planning of work outlined in the syllabus of 
nature study. The purchase of the book will be a small investment, 
and the return a sure one. 


b er REIGN OF JESUS. By Blessed Jean Eudes. Translated 

by R. M. Harding. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 
net.) It would be not only superfluous but presumptuous to com- 
ment on the work of a Saint. It will suffice, therefore, to indicate 
the scope of this work in which one finds a treatise on the Christian 
life, a method of spiritual life, a rule of life, and a selection of 
meditations and prayers; in fact, it is a compendium of the teach- 
ing of Blessed Jean on the spiritual life, and of his method and 
rules for spiritual direction. “To the friends of the Sacred 
Heart who would render love for love to the God Who loved them 
first; who long to make His heart their centre, their refuge, their 
paradise, their life, their all, The Reign of Jesus will be truly a 
Golden Book, a Manual of Perfect Love.” 


T. ANNE OF THE MOUNTAINS, by Effie Bignell (Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $1.25 net), a “romance of the Cana- 
dian borders,” is written in a pleasing and attractive style. The 
scene is laid in “ the beautiful vale of Andorra.” The book cannot 
fail to interest Canadians, and arouse in the general reader an ardent 
desire to view the scenes so graphically depicted. 


| § Seer dees maintains that Christianity only became Catholic 

in the second century. His study of the first Epistle of St. 
Clement was written to bolster up this arbitrary theory. Father 
Van Laak, in Harnack et Le Miracle (Paris: Bloud et Cie), refutes 
the learned professor’s imaginings by a detailed study of every pas- 
sage in the Epistle referring to the Old Testament miracles and 
that of the Resurrection of Christ. 


ress the press of Bloud et Cie, Paris, comes also Bellarmine’s 

Notes of the True Church, Abbé Cristiani’s translation of the 
fourth book of the Cardinal’s famous work. In the excellent 
introduction we find a brief sketch of the life and writings of 
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Cardinal Bellarmine, and a comparison drawn with the more com- 
plete works of Le Bachelet and de la Serviére. 


pape fact that the recitation of the Psalter is practically a weekly 

obligation for every priest, makes particularly timely a new 
edition of The Psalms, translated by the late Archbishop Kenrick. 
The translation is, of course, well-known. It would have been well 
to have made use of the work of later Catholic commentators in 
editing the notes. But priests and religious, and the laity also, 
will find the present volume a handy and useful one. It is pub- 
lished by John Murphy Company, of Baltimore. Price, 75 cents 
net. 


We wish that every Catholic were acquainted with The Missal, 

and used it regularly as his prayer book at Mass. Whatever 
complaint may heretofore have been justified on account of the 
lack of a suitable Missal, has now been removed by the publication of 
The Missal, by B. Herder of St. Louis. The volume meets the 
recent changes and rulings made by Pius X. It gives both the Latin 
and English text, is well printed, and although it contains over 
1,100 pages, is really of pocket size. It is a most useful and handy 
volume, and the publishers are to be congratulated on its produc- 
tion. The price is $1.50. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


England, Ireland, and Rome. By Richard Fitzwater. No 
settlement of the Irish question can ever be arrived at, save through 
the Catholic Church. If England is to solve that question, she 
must work in harmony and accord with Rome. Such a quasi-alli- 
ance, dictated by policy, if not by fear, is actually coming to pass, 
and England’s interests are fast beginning to be bound up with 
those of Rome. Only now, when their own existence is threatened, 
the Protestants of Ireland begin to entertain a fellow-feeling for 
the Catholic Church. The author’s argument is that England and 
the more intelligent of the Protestants of Ireland are beginning to 
see that it is absolutely necessary for all Christian forces to stand 
together against the oncoming wave of atheism and anarchy. He 
sees the disastrous work which these forces have accomplished 
in France, Italy, and Portugal. 

The Catholic Church is the Church of the people, the Church 
of the poor; but it is also the Church of constituted authority, of 
that truest Socialism that thinks of service, rule, obedience. Ire- 
land will obey her Church, and Ireland is well assured that her 
Church will never lend its authority to persecution or oppression, 
and that if the hierarchy and priesthood are become the channel 
of English action England means well by Ireland. 

Only those who know the Irish well can realize how any 
lessening of Rome’s authority would be a gain to the forces of 
disloyalty and disruption. 

But the help that can come from England must come through 
the Catholic Church, for otherwise it will not reach the Irish. 
The Catholic Church in Ireland, more by far than in any other 
country, rules a people responsive to her teaching. Whether Home 
Rule comes or does not come, the Catholic Church must stay. 
In that sense it is true that Home Rule would be Rome Rule; but 
it rests with England to make it Rome Rule hand-in-glove with 
her own. England cannot with impunity either ignore or oppose 
the Church. The Church is there and will remain.—British Review, 
March. 


Fasting in Ireland. By Dom L. Gougaud, O.S.B. Fasting 
was practiced to a unique degree in Ireland during the Middle Ages. 
In many monasteries it was perpetual. The laity fasted on Wed- 
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nesday and Friday not by precept, but out of simple devotion. 
Fasting was sometimes made a means of supplication; “I will 
not break my fast until I receive from my God these three peti- 
tions,” said the Abbot St. Enna. Compare with this the legal pro- 
cedure of fasting in order to force a creditor to pay his debts; 
if the debtor should die from the fast the creditor would have to 
pay a heavy fine to his family.—IJrish Ecclesiastical Record, March. 


Ozanam as an Apologist. By Monsignor A. Baudrillart. This 
paper shows the influences which determined Ozanam’s apologetic. 
From Chateaubriand he learned the beauty of Christianity; its 
benefits to civilization; its affinity with the deepest instincts of the 
soul. From Ballanche he drew the same ideas, and especially the 
conviction that to build the future city safely one must know 
the ruins of the past; like Ballanche, but with calmer mind, Ozanam 
gloried in being a mystical historian, the former attempting to 
give the general formula of the ancient world, the latter that of 
the Middle Ages. From Lamennais, upon whom the mantle of 
Bossuet then seemed to have fallen, he learned how the history of 
revelation agrees with the normal progress of humanity. 

Lamennais made universal consent the criterion of truth in 
religion as in philosophy. “ Whatever is universal in idolatry is 
true; only the particular is false; the creed of humanity does not 
differ from the Christian creed, which is only its development.” 
This seductive but dangerous theory he carried to extremes after 
leaving the Church. But Ozanam was saved from this excess 
by his perfect good sense and his invincible attachment to ortho- 
doxy. Wisely, as a layman, he left to-theologians the defense 
of dogma, taking as his task the unfolding of the benefits of Chris- 
tianity—Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, March 1. 


The Boy Scouts. By Henri Caye. Sir Baden-Powell, in 
his manual Scouting for Boys, proposed the method to all directors 
of youths in 1898. By 1907 the Boy Scout movement had attained 
great popularity in England, the colonies, and America. In Latin- 
America and in Japan the organizers have had little success, but in 
the Protestant countries of Europe the organization has been re- 
markably prosperous. There have been accusations of anti-Catho- 
lic tendencies in the movement. 

In Belgium there is a Catholic Boy Scouts organization, 
while France has the “Christian Union of the Young Men of 
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France.” The bishops in the latter country have pronounced 
against the “ League of the Scouts of France,” because of its dis- 
tinctly Protestant atmosphere; Protestantism in France is anti- 
Catholic.—Etudes, February 20. 


The Doctrine of Communion According to Tauler and Suso. 
By Louis Delplace. John Tauler and Henry Suso were celebrated 
mystics of the Order of St. Dominic in the fourteenth century. 
Both were advocates of frequent Communion. Tauler taught that 
the more frequent our Communions, the greater would be our pro- 
gress in the love of God. If one is worthy to receive on certain 
feasts, he says, why will he not be worthy to receive every day? 
To all who aspired to greater perfection he most earnestly recom- 
mended frequent Communion. Henry Suso said Christ’s infinite 
love constrained Him to offer Himself to His chosen ones every day. 

The efforts of these Dominicans to encourage frequent Com- 
munion encountered great difficulties because of the conditions of 
the times, but it is important to see that the doctrine of the Gospel 
and of the Church never changes, though there may be obstacles 
to hinder its full realization—Etudes, February 20. 


Ancient and Modern Prayer. By P. Ubald d’Alencon. The 
difference between ancient and modern prayer is not, as Father 
Antoine de Serent says, that the former is based on the liturgy 
of the Church and the latter on passages from pious authors; for 
both sources have always been employed. Nor that since the six- 
teenth century prayer and meditation, in addition to the recitation 
of the Divine Office, have become obligatory, for it was always 
practiced. But the two differ rather in method. The former 
employed all the faculties of the soul at once; the latter sets in 
motion first the imagination, then the understanding, then the will, 
then the affections. The former led to contemplation which is 
ordinarily accessible to all; the latter considers contemplation not 
part of God’s ordinary way of dealing with souls, and, therefore, 
not something to be prayed for. It is to be noticed that St. 
Ignatius himself abandoned his own method in later life. It is 


more suitable for beginners than for the proficient.—E£tudes Fran- . 


ciscaines, March. 


Workingmen’s Dwellings and Their Responsibilities Towards 
Childhood. By Maurice Deslaudres. Everyone knows the diffi- 
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culty workingmen with families have in obtaining lodgings; the ex- 
cessive prites asked; the objections made by landlords. Everyone 
can see the dangers to health where persons are crowded together 
and hygienic facilities few; and the greater dangers to morals 
from the indiscriminate mingling, the lack of privacy, and the im- 
possibility of supervision. Much has been done by the Rothschild 
Foundation and the society for cheap lodgings for large families; 
infant mortality has decreased, morality has improved. A begin- 
ning has been made to house young people separated from their 
families. But along all these lines much remains to be done.— 
Revue du Clergé Frangais, February 15. 


The Month (March): Under the caption The Ancient Church 
of Wales, the Rev. Herbert Thurston refutes the claims of the 
Anglican Bishop Edwards. Henry VIII. robbed “ not the Church, 
but various communities of alien appropriators of Church property” 
when he dissolved the monasteries, and also that the Church of 
Wales in the Middle Ages was independent of Rome. The latter 
is disproved by the well-known historians, Mr. Lloyd and Dr. Hart- 
well Jones.——The Basilica of Fourviére, Lyons, by M. D. Stenson, 
is a minute and careful description, both from an artistic and a 
devotional standpoint, of the famous Basilica consecrated in 1896. 
The ancient sanctuary of Our Lady of Good Counsel still remains 
and continues to evoke faith and devotion from many pilgrims. 
The article entitled Loyal Songs, by James Britten, shows the atti- 
tude adopted by the Orange Societies toward the great majority of 
their fellow-countrymen. This is especially shown by their 
demonstrations against the Home Rule Bill. The author gives 
several specimens of songs—anti-Catholic in the extreme—which 
they consider as loyal. This violent rancor is due, he says, to the 
unscrupulous encouragement of certain politicians—Was There 
Divorce in the Middle Ages? by Rev. Sidney Smith, is an answer to 
the insinuation made by the recent Divorce Commission, that the 
Catholic Church, by resorting to subterfuge, always granted divorce. 
Father Smith refutes this, showing how the Church has always 
defended the indissolubility of marriage, refusing decrees of di- 
vorce, and even when monarchs, as Henry VIII. and Napoleon, 
demanded them. He also proves the diriment impediments to be 
not open to the charge of artificiality, but rather to have been useful 
and necessary, and, moreover, that declarations of nullity were 
really few. 
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The Tablet (February 8): The Passing of the Welsh Bill 
by the House of Commons, whereby the Welsh branch of the Church 
of England is to be cut off from the control of Parliament and 
stand on its own feet, supporting and governing itself——More 
Republican Defence. The Radicals of France are again attacking 
the Catholic schools, this time under the pretence of protecting 
the lay schools. The bill they wish passed seems to contain a threat 
against the priests who refuse absolution to those penitents 
who are forced by this and other laws to educate their offspring 
atheistically. The Carbouri Case: A fifteen-year old Arab girl, 
committed by her own and her father’s request to the care of 
Catholic Sisters during the father’s imprisonment for theft, desired 
to remain with the Sisters, having embraced Catholicism. Her father 
by process of law attempted to obtain custody of the child, but the 
Judge decided against the father. The decision of the court showing 
that the interests of the child are considered paramount to parental 
rights is carefully expounded.——Notes: Mr. Balfour in a speech 
said that the real difficulty with regard to Ireland is not one of race, 
but of England’s treatment of Ireland in the past. The new 
anticlerical ministry of Portugal has issued a circular ordering the 
strictest interpretation of the Separation Law throughout the pro- 
vinces. The sermon of Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., at the 
funeral of Father Albert Buckler, O.P. 

(February 15): Syndicalism: His Eminence Cardinal Bourne 
delivered at Leicester an address on this system, originating in 
France, to solve the problem of fair treatment for the laboring 
classes. It is not Socialism, but rather trade-unionism, the scope 
of which is to spread, so that all wage earners, including govern- 
ment employees, are to be in one or another trade union, these 
trade unions to enter into a confederation, and through this con- 
federation all dealings with capitalism and the state to be con- 
ducted.——-Pére Vanden G. Heyn, S.J.: The Bishop of Salford 
reviews briefly the life and work of the recently deceased Jesuit 
philologist. The Oriental Rite: In a letter to the Editor, M. P. 
Snell enters into detailed explanation of the Oriental and Eastern 
Rites of the Catholic Church, and distinguishes those Churches 
united with the Holy See from the so-called “ orthodox ” Churches. 

(February 22): The Government and Temperance: A com- 
ment on the position of the Liberal Government in refusing to per- 
mit the adoption of an amendment to a local option bill for Scot- 
land, whereby, in addition to choosing between prohibition and 
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public-houses as they are now conducted, the people of a district 
might chose a plan of disinterested management. Father Puller’s 
Visit to Russia: This clergyman went last year on a mis- 
sion, which had for its object the union of the Anglican 
and Russian Orthodox Churches. The reasons why he 
failed are here stated. The Archbishop of Liverpool, 
in discussing the great increase in church attendance among Catho- 
lics and the great decrease among Protestants, as shown by a recent 
“Church Census,” says the secret of success lies in educating the 
child (as is done in Catholic schools) from earliest years along 
religious lines. The Roman Correspondent writes that in the 
refusal of the Italian Government officially to recognize Monsignor 
Caron, appointed nearly a year ago Archbishop of Genoa, is form- 
ally asserted the right of the Government practically to veto arbi- 
trarily episcopal appointments of the Pope in Italy. It is hoped 
that in the coming elections the influence of Catholic voters will 
cause the election of those more favorably disposed to religious 
liberty. 

(March 1): Things Portuguese: The writer calls attention 
to the inefficiency of the month-old Radical Ministry of Sefhor 
Costa, and the sad outlook for the people of this so-called republic. 
Churches are being closed; bishops are in exile, priests in prisons, 
thousands of innocent persons languishing in foul cells without 
trial simply because of their fidelity to the old religion. Notes: 
“ The Diocesan Congress of Paris’ held recently supplies a “ strik- 
ing illustration of the vitality of the Church” in France. A pro- 
gramme of opposition to radical educational proposals was decided 
on. The financial support given by Catholics to their own schools in 
the past is adduced as proof of the loyalty of Catholics in heart and 
deed. Literary Notes: The Oxford University Press is about 
to issue a new addition of Cardinal Newman’s Apologia, prefaced 
by Newman’s and Kingsley’s pamphlets, and furnished with an 
introduction by Mr. Wilfrid Ward.—Consiantine and the Peace 
of the Church, by Bishop Hedley, O.S.B., of Newport. The cele- 
bration this year in Rome of the sixteenth centenary of the Edict 
of Milan is the subject treated. Medieval Democracy: A lec- 




















ture by Mr. F. F. Urquhart of Oxford on what is usually meant 
by this term. In the Middle Ages, looked upon by William Morris 
as the “ Golden Age ” of democracy, “ everywhere one found bodies 
of men managing their own affairs.” Corporate independence was 
the rule, and its one necessary condition was that each corporation 
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had to keep to its own field. Subject to kings, princes, and lords 
as they were, all had rights which they guarded jealously. “ There 
were no glaring differences of wealth” within the classes, and the 
“ Church organization opened up the way to the highest places in 
Church and State, and acted as a bond between the classes.” 
Roman Correspondent: A delegation of over two hundred Genoese 
at an audience with the Holy Father offered to supply from their 
private purses the means necessary for Monsignor Caron’s dignity 
and the government of the See if the Holy Father would send 
Monsignor Caron to Genoa, despite the Italian Government’s op- 
position. The Holy Father’s reply is given at length. For ob- 
vious reasons he cannot accept the offer, but asks the prayers of 
all that the souls of the people may not suffer from the evil inflicted. 
——tThe exemption from Spanish military service, hitherto enjoyed 
by clergy in sacris and members of religious orders and congre- 
gations, has been abolished by the Spanish government. Mission- 
aries, however, will have their labors counted as military service. 





The National Review: Special interest is given to the March 
issue of this Review, because of the prominent part played by its 
Editor in a recent libel suit brought about by criticisms, published 
by him, with regard to unworthy participation by certain Govern- 
ment officials in the new Marconi Company. The Editor, himself, 
treats the question under the title, The Fight for Clean Government. 
Post-impressionists, according to a writer, who signs himself 

“ Montpelier,” are “Literary parasites who talk pretentious and 
futile nonsense.” 





British Review (March): The new science of Aérial Defense 
is treated by G. H. Mair. Professor G. Henslow shows the in- 
adequacy of Darwinian evolution by dwelling upon the axiom, 
No Force Can Direct Itself. F. E. Smith maintains that the 
Woman’s Suffrage Movement has recently sustained a mortal blow. 
Edwin Pugh writes a very silly paper on the Soul of the 
Drunkard.— Albert A. Cock discusses the poetry of Alice Mey- 
nell. 











Biblische Zeitschrift (January): Dr. P. S. Landersdorfer, 
O.S.B., in an article, The Serpent in Babylon, has collected the evi- 
dences found only in recent times in cuneiform inscriptions as to the 
existence of a systematic serpent worship among the Babylonians. 
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The form which this worship assumed is not very clear, but it 
seems that living serpents were kept in the temple. It is to be hoped 
that further discoveries may give still more evidence for the cred- 
ibility of the Deuterocanonical passages in Daniel. De. -H, Jj. 
Vogels, writing on The Parents of Jesus, shows how an elaborate 
comparative study of the passages in St. Luke ii. 33 ff. in all the old 
versions has led him to conclude that the terms “ father” and 
“ parents’ were in very early times considered objectionable by 
some compilers. Many old Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Irish codices 
substituted for those terms the name “ Joseph” respecting “ Jo- 
seph and His (Jesus’) mother” or “ Joseph and Mary.” It seems 
that it was Tatian who began this “ purging ” of the text. Through 
the later authoritative influence of the Vulgate these changed texts 
were again superseded, except among the Syrians, by a wording 
according with the original of St. Luke. 





Etudes (February 5): Personal Religion, by Leonce de Grand- 
maison. Religion must consist of both a public worship and 
private piety. Religion entirely individualistic is the logical out- 
come of Protestantism; at the other extreme is the sociological 
theory of religion, formulated by M. Guyau. Personal religion, 
i. @., piety, is the heart of true religion; it is familiar and filial 
sentiment which unites the soul to God. True piety holds the 
middle course between Puritan disdain of ceremony and soulless 
externalism. Paul Bernard laments the decadence of theatrical 
and literary art due to the modern cult of self-advertisement, and of 
trying to please the lower and less critical public. 

(February 20): Revolutionary Syndicalism: George Sorel and 
the Radical Anti-Democrats, by Henri du Passage, shows how these 
two opponents of the present political system seem to be drawing 
together. 





Revue Thomiste (January-February): The Crisis of Trans- 
formism: What is to be rejected, what retained in this evolution- 
ary system is the trend of C. L. Mélizan’s study on Transformism; 
a criticism at once both constructive and destructive of the theory. 
The present article, however, is but a preparatory introduction, 
a clearing of the ground, a defining of the discussion. Formerly 
biologists held absolutely to an integral progressive evolution from 
one or many common stocks; facts have appeared which challenge 
that view. What shall we believe? The first installment of a 
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supplement to be devoted to the publication of texts and documents, 
for the most part as yet unedited, relating to the life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In the present number is found a brief résumé of the 
early life of the Saint; his birth which was foretold; incidents of 
his early childhood; his stay at Monte Cassino; his entrance into 
the Order of St. Dominic——The philosophy of M. Emile Bou- 
troux, recently elected to the French Academy, is, says R. P. Mon- 
tagne, an encouraging reaction against “ scientific” and atheistic 
determinism. It places liberty at the source of things, and insists 
upon the contingence of the laws of the universe. Unfortunately, 
he claims the speculative reason cannot know God, but only the 
practical reason. 





Revue du Clergé Francais (February 15): L. Hays appeals 
for the teaching of church history with the catechism in 
order to give a basis for doctrine. It should mark out the great 
lines of religious history, and not be a mere collection of stories; 
and it should furnish answers to present-day objections and mis- 
representations of the Faith drawn from history. One question, 
for instance, which should be treated is the age of man. For this 
we need new manuals, more complete, and better printed and 
illustrated. Ch. Quénet describes the apathetic condition of re- 
ligion in Russia, the country priest devoting himself, when of the 
better type, to the development of codperative societies rather than 
to the spiritual improvement of the people. He never reads re- 
ligious papers; he never preaches on dogma. The people are ignor- 
ant, down-trodden, starving, but the younger generation are learn- 
ing the songs of the Revolution. 

(March 1): G. Vannenfville describes the lamentable moral 
and religious condition of workingmen’s families. Irreligious prop- 
aganda, unfavorable home and working conditions, open advocacy 
of race suicide, the socialist assertion that Socialism alone is the 
friend of the workingman have been to blame. The Church must 
favor organizations for the material improvement of her members, 
and imbue them with Catholic principles, and she must show herself, 
as she is, the only satisfying answer to the deepest needs of the soul. 
——G. Planque contributes a long and sympathetic description 
of the life and work of General Booth, late head of the Salvation 
Army, describing his efforts in the East End of London, and em- 
phasizing the constant Christian spirit which sustained and guided 
him. L. Cl. Fillion concludes his study of The Truceless War 
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Against the Gospel and Jesus Christ, as carried on largely by ration- 
alistic German and English critics. 


Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (February 15): Joseph Dedien 
summarizes the conclusions reached by M. de Guichen in two recent 
and carefully documented studies on the anti-religious forces in 
France from 1815 to 1830. J. Verdier asks whether private 
property is an individual right or a social function, and concludes 
from a study of the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the needs of human 
nature that it is both, but primarily the first. It is an individual 
right, and it has a social function. Jean Didier describes the 
spread of a mechanistic philosophy among the universities of 
France. It means materialism and atheism. In biology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, the aim is to gather facts, suppressing or denying 
all else; finality, free-will, miracles, personality are excluded. 

(March 1): A. de Boysson describes the preparation necessary 
for an accurate understanding of the human-nature of our Lord, and 
shows what conclusions regarding His human knowledge and holi- 
ness will be obtained by the application of the legitimate method of 
studying the unique Personality. Jean Bainvel shows that relig- 
ion is not mere sentiment or subjective feeling, but intellectual, and 
objectively true, and that that religion alone is true and good which 
contains all truth, and counsels only what is good, which respects 
the nature of things and corresponds with the desires of God. 











Revue des Deux Mondes (February 15): The Conte d’Haus- 
sonville, of the Academie Frangaise, begins a series of articles 
based on the letters of Mme. Staél and Necker. Through this un- 
published correspondence, we see Necker and his celebrated 
daughter in quite a new light. In this first article, Mme. de Staél 
appears to be monumentally selfish and cold, yet passionately de- 
voted to her father. In the Lesson of Canada is shown how the 





French government was wholly to blame in the loss of Canada to 
France. 











Recent Events. 


The installation of M. Poincaré as ninth 
France. President of the Republic took place with a 
simplicity as great as that which character- 
izes the inauguration of our own President. Perhaps it was even 
greater; for there seems to have been no oath of office, at least no 
mention is made of it in the accounts seen by the writer of these 
notes. There was certainly no Bible, and no address was made 
by the incoming President. A few compliments were exchanged 
between the outgoing and the incoming holder of the office; they 
then shook each other’s hand, and the ceremony was over. No 
Presidential election has been so generally endorsed by the people at 
large as has been that of M. Poincaré, and as it took place in spite 
of the most earnest opposition of the party in the Assembly to 
which the anti-religious legislation is chiefly due, it may perhaps be 
inferred that the great body of the nation is not so opposed to 
religion as is this the largest party in the Assembly. 

The former President, M. Fallierés, retires with every mark of 
respect and esteem. Some have characterized him as a Président 
fainéant, but those who have a real knowledge of events recognize 
the fact that, behind an unassuming exterior, he has been a great 
power for peace in Europe and of concord among Frenchmen. He 
at all times inspired confidence through the way in which he dealt 
with the many questions which arose during his term of office, 
especially the difficulty with reference to Morocco. 

In the address sent to the Assembly by the new President 
two days after his installation, Electoral Reform, in order, that 
the public will might find expression in the most genuine and exact 
way, was put in the forefront of the programme. Means to lighten 
the burdens of the people were to be sought. For the national 
defense every sacrifice was to be made. No effort was to be spared 
to strengthen and to consolidate the army and the navy. It is to 
the last-named object that the French nation is now called upon to 
devote itself in the first place; the great increase which Germany 
is making of her army has forced France to corresponding efforts. 
The one thing in the Gospel which meets with the unqualified 
approval of the civilization of Europe at the present time is the 
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conduct of the strong man who kept himself fully armed, and on 
the watch, and in this way kept the peaceful possession of his goods. 

As between France and Germany, the plain facts of the situa- 
tion are that Germany has a population of sixty-seven millions, 
while Franoé has only thirty-eight millions; that the peace strength 
of the German army will be raised by the new scheme just pub- 
lished to a total of between eight hundred thousand and nine hun- 
dred thousand men, while the peace strength of the army of France 
is only five hundred and twenty-five thousand. Hence it is easily 
seen that France is called upon to put forth her utmost efforts to 
bring her army to something like an equality with that of Germany. 
The first step that has been taken by the government is to propose 
a return to three years service with the colors for all arms of the 
army, reverting to the state of things before 1905, when the period 
of service was reduced from three years to two, but with various 
exemptions. All these exemptions it is now proposed to abolish. 
The Bill when introduced received the support of the large majority 
of the Chambers; the Socialists and a few Radicals alone offering 
opposition. Other measures are to follow which will involve 
a large addition to the burden of taxation. And so, without any 
fault on his part, the new President’s proposal to alleviate the bur- 
dens of the people seem far from likely to be realized. 

The appointment of M. Delcassé as Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg has excited great attention, because in 1905 he was considered 
so hostile to Germany that, for the sake of peace, he was forced by 
the French Premier to retire from the office of Foreign Minister. 
He was accused of aiming at the encirclement of Germany by 
a ring of foes. No other Foreign Minister since M. Guizot has 
held that office so long, and he did more to give to France a firm and 
stable foreign policy than any other living man. It is to his efforts 
that the Entente Cordiale with Great Britain is chiefly due. Had it 
not been for this Entente with France, that between Russia and 
Great Britain would never have been made, nor would there have 
been any Triple Entente to stand face to face with the Triple 
Alliance. These two groups now form the basis of the European 
situation, the two hinges upon which everything turns. The ap- 
pointment of M. Delcassé has given great satisfaction not only in 
Russia, but also in Great Britain; it is taken as an indubitable 
indication of France’s unswerving loyalty to the alliance with 
Russia. The Tsar’s letter to M. Poincaré makes it clear that on 
her side Russia is equally loyal. 


a 
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M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader, is alarmed at the efforts which 
the Catholics of France are making, at their own expense, to give 
religious education to the children of the people, and has brought 
before the Chamber a proposal to levy additional taxation to the 
amount of one hundred millions, in order to render the école laique 
more efficient. So poor are these schools, and so bad is the attend- 
ance, that thirty-six per cent of the conscripts have to receive 
elementary instruction when they enter the army. Successive gov- 
ernments, M. Jaurés asserted, had not even endeavored to carry 
out the Education Laws. The religious schools had entered into 
dangerous competition with the State schools; a large section of 
the people of France were indifferent; they even mistrusted these 
schools. The Catholics had been so wicked as to defend themselves. 
They even said that the motor bandits were a legitimate product of 
secular education, and a large section of the Republican middle 
class was getting frightened by the practical results of the recent 
change. They were beginning to think that the national school 
was providing recruits for the prison and the scaffold. These 
declarations of M. Jaurés produced considerable tumult in the 
Chamber, and led to its voting an additional sum of over ten 
millions for an increase of the salaries of the teachers in the national 
schools. 

The large increase of the army which has 
Germany. been determined upon by the government 
is, of course, the most important event which 
has taken place in Germany. The proposal was quite unexpected, 
for the increase made two years ago was, it was thought, sufficient 
for five years at least. Various reasons are suggested, but no one 
knows the true reasons. The rise of the Slav Power, owing to the 
success of the Allies in the Balkans, has an appearance of prob- 
ability. What is certain, however, is that a further burden will 
be placed upon the German people, and not upon them only, but 
also upon all the nations who may think themselves threatened 
by German armaments. Estimates made by the well-informed 
place the initial and non-recurring expenditure at no less a sum 
than two hundred and fifty millions, while for each year some fifty 
“millions more will have to be raised. 

Loans will have again to be issued. In fact, preparations 
have been made already for one of about one hundred millions. 
How all this money is to be raised is now for German statesmen 
the most anxious of problems. The landed classes are the most 
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eager in support of the policy which involves this expenditure, but, 
at the same time, the least willing themselves to bear even a part 
of the burden; this was proved a few years ago. But it is unlikely 
that they will now be able to escape. It is, in fact, stated that 
the government proposes to levy a non-recurring duty on fortunes. 
Whatever may be the proposals which the government may make, 
they are certain to be hotly contested in the Reichstag. With the 
Centre it has already had several conflicts; these proposals will 
give that party yet another opportunity. 

This year it is not proposed to make any additions to the navy. 
A’ statement of Admiral von Tirpitz, made before the Budget Com- 
mittee, was interpreted as meaning that Germany had accepted the 
British idea that the naval strength of their respective navies 
should stand at sixteen to ten. Some doubts, however, exist as to 
the exact meaning of the Admiral, but it seems clear that he did 
not enter into a definite agreement. 

The Emperor has made several speeches which have excited 
a good deal of attention. At Konigsberg, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the rising of East Prussia against Napoleon, he 
attributed the successful result to the moral strength which is 
inherent in the people. “The roots of that strength lie,” he 
declared, “in the fear of God, the sense of duty, and devotion 
to King and country.” In a speech made a few days later, he 
attributed the disasters which in 1806 befell Prussia in its wars 
with Napoleon, to the fact that the Prussian people had lost the 
faith of their fathers. It was a judgment of God in punishment 
of the foreign ways that had gained ground among them. When 
it recovered its faith the nation was reborn. “ This present genera- 
tion—which is inclined to believe principally in what can be seen, 
proved, or touched with the hands, and, on the other hand, shows 
less respect for what is transcendental—this present generation may 
well learn how to get back to the faith of its fathers. In the 
facts of the past we have sure proofs of the governance of God.” 

A recent trial in the Civil Court of Elbing shows that not 
only is the Emperor subject to the laws of the Empire, but that 
judges exist in Germany who apply the laws without fear or favor. 
His Majesty brought before the Court a tenant on one of his estates, 
of whom he wished to get rid, “since he had no longer any use 
for him.” So far, however, from executing the will of the Kaiser, 
the Court found the defendant’s case to be sound, and dismissed the 
action with costs. 
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As is usually the case, the weak has had again to yield to the 
strong. The son of the King of Hanover, who in 1866 was de- 
prived of his kingdom, has found it necessary to come to terms 
with the German Emperor. Of the exact details we are not 
informed. But as a consequence of the reconciliation, the Duke of 
Cumberland’s only surviving son, Prince Ernest Augustus, is to 
wed the only daughter of the Emperor, Princess Victoria Louisa. 
The Prince is to enter the German army. 


Through the death of the Archduke Rainer 
Austria-Hungary. the Habsburg Family has been deprived of 
its most popular member, with the exception 
of the Emperor himself. He was looked upon as a Liberal, having 
taken a firm stand against the reactionary tendencies which mani- 
fested themselves from time to time in Austria, being always a 
champion of elementary popular rights. To him was due the re- 
organization of the Austrian Landwehr. He was related not only 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph, but also to the King of Italy, 
being a cousin of the former, and great-uncle of the latter. 
Almost the whole attention of the country has been absorbed 
in the prospect of becoming involved in a war with Russia. This 
seems to have been averted, but no one can yet be sure. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph sent a Special Envoy with an autograph 
letter to the Tsar. The envoy was, of course, graciously received, 
and to him was given a reply. But no one yet knows the exact 
contents of the two letters, nor even the precise results. The last 
rumors, however, are to the effect that the two Powers have 
begun to disarm. 


At the time that this is being written, the 

The Balkan War. Balkan War is still going on, although so 
successful have been the efforts to suppress 

news that almost nothing more is known than that Yanina has 
fallen, that Adrianople is once more said to be on the point of 
falling, and that Skutari is almost as far as ever from falling. 
Rumania and Bulgaria have agreed to refer their differences to the 
arbitration of Russia and Italy. Turkey has made an appeal to the 
good offices of the Powers for the purpose of securing terms of peace 
from the Allies. This appeal has not, however, been successful, 
for the Powers could not prevail upon the Allies to consent to such 
terms as they were willing to recommend to Turkey for acceptance. 
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No one can say what effect the assassination of the King of 
the Hellenes may have upon the situation. He proved himself 
a wise statesman in the management of Greek affairs during the 
military dictatorship a few years ago. The great man of Greece, 
M. Venezelos, is still left at the helm. Hence in the complications 
that are likely to arise after the war is over between the Allies, 
Greece will not be without a capable leader in him. 


The internal situation in Russia excites little 
Russia. attention, and may, therefore, be presumed 
to be fairly satisfactory, so far as this is 
impossible in a country where arbitrary rule is still predominant. 
The character of this rule may be judged from the fact that not 
infrequently members of the police force, the chief instru- 
ment of that rule, take the place of their victims, and are themselves 
thrown, for their own misdeeds, into the prisons to which they have 
been the means of sending so many of their fellow-citizens or 
rather subjects. This has recently happened to the former Chief 
of the Political Police at Kieff, who was in charge of the secret 
police at the time of the assassination of M. Stolypin. He has 
been sentenced to sixteen months’ detention in a fortress for 
neglect in the administration of funds, and the forgery of vouchers. 
The charge that he was culpably careless in not preventing, the 
assassination of the Premier was withdrawn. 

The Ministry of M. Kokovtsoff still remains in power with no 
change, except that for reasons of health the former Minister of 
the Interior has resigned, and his place has been given to M. Makla- 
koff, who is married to a granddaughter of Count Leo Tolstoy. 
The Ministry and the Fourth Duma, which opened its session last 
December, are working together harmoniously. Both it and the 
Tsar seem to be animated with the desire to realize in their action 
the principles proclaimed in the Imperial Manifesto of October 
30, 1905. The government is accused of endeavoring to secure 
this cooperation by exerting undue influence upon the election 
last autumn. 

The illness of the Tsarevitch last year caused no little anxiety, 
as he is the only son, and his death would have involved a change 
of the succession. The health of the heir to the throne seems 
now to be quite restored. It was rumored that during the period 
of anxiety a cousin of the Tsar would be designated as the heir. 
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Notable progress has been made in improving the condition of 
the peasants since the change of governmental methods. M. Stoly- 
pin’s Agrarian Law effected a great change in their position. The 
new year was signalized by the abolition of temporary servitudes 
which the peasantry living in certain Caucasion districts still owed. 
This measure was promoted and carried out by the government in 
spite of the opposition of the landowning interests, and is a further 
indication of its desire to promote the well-being of the mass of 
the population. 

The Sickness and Accident Insurance Law passed last June 
is another indication of the same policy. This law makes the 
insurance against sickness and accident compulsory. The exact 
details of this measure have not reached us, nor would the space 
at our disposal permit the publication of them. The government 
at the present time is engaged in establishing the local insurance 
offices throughout the Empire, and in drawing up the regulations 
for the carrying the law into effect. Delegates of the workingmen 
are entitled to seats in the Insurance Councils. The Socialists are 
said to be by no means enchanted with the Law as a whole, one of 
their organs declaring it to be “an insurance of capital at the 
expense of labor.” 

Industrial conditions are now very prosperous in Russia, and 
new enterprises are numerous. The migration, so common in other 
countries, of the agricultural population to the towns is beginning 
to be felt in Russia, with the prospect of that agitation which 
follows in its train. 

The nationalities subject to Russia do not, however, share 
in the satisfaction so widely felt. The legislation which 
was passed through the Duma in regard to Finland is looked 
upon by many of the wiser and saner part of its population as 
unconstitutional. Many judges and municipal authorities have 
refused to comply with these provisions. In consequence no fewer 
than twenty-three members of the Court of Appeal at Viborg, as 
well as two municipalities, have been transported by force to St. 
Petersburg, and sentenced to terms of imprisonment in Russian 
prisons. All other judges and legal officers in Finland, to the 
number of several thousand, are under threat of the same proceed- 
ings, unless they consent to violate what they look upon as their 
sworn duty. This action of the Russian government has called 
forth a protest from a large number of distinguished jurists in 
England. Rumors were current during the recent crisis that in 
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the event of war breaking out between Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
the Poles would have taken the opportunity, and would have risen 
in arms to secure their independence. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the accession of the 
Romanoffs has just been celebrated throughout Russia. When 
Michael Romanoff was called by the people to rule over them, 
the Russians were under the dominion of the same Mongols who 
are now rejoicing in having obtained the protection of their former 
subjects. This Mongolian domination had the effect of degrading 
the subjected race. What Russia is to-day, and what she has been 
in the interval, is due to the ability of the ruling family, and to the 
autocratic power with which it was entrusted. The most ardent 
defenders of self-government are not concerned to deny that in 
certain stages of a nation’s development, and if by good fortune 
really able rulers are found, an autocratic rule may produce the 
best results. At all events, all Russia is now engaged in lauding the 
Tsars as the authors of its well-being. The celebrations were 
almost entirely religious. Thanksgiving services were held in all 
the churches of the Empire, the Tsar going in a solemn procession 
to a Special Service held in Kazan Cathedral. By an Imperial 
Ukase various classes of prisoners received either full remission of 
their punishment, or large reductions; large sums of money were 
appropriated for the benefit of the tillers of the soil, and for other 
purposes; and measures were ordered to be taken for the care of 
the orphans of the agricultural classes irrespective of religion. 

The conclusion of the Treaty with Mongolia, by which a vast 
extent of new territory has been brought within Russia’s sphere 
of influence, has been followed by a Special Mission from the 
Regent of Mongolia to the Tsar, and subsequently by the dispatch of 
military officers for the purpose of training the National Army 
of the Mongolians, by means of which the invasion by Chinese 
troops may be prevented. Mongolia is not to become—at least for 
the present—a part of the Russian Empire: it is to remain an auton- 
omous state. 

In the Agreement between Russia and Mongolia, by which 
the new arrangement has been brought about, Mongolia is pre- 
cluded from entering into any such agreement with China, “ or any 
other Foreign State,” as would traverse or modify the recently-made 
treaty, except with the assent of the Imperial Russian Government. 
It is denied that Russia’s action in this matter has constituted any 
interference with China’s internal affairs. Mongolia, it is held, 
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always stood apart from China politically and ethnographically. 
The sole bond between the two was the dynastic. As the Manchu 
dynasty has fallen, the only tie has been broken. By such political 
casuistry it is sought to justify the taking from China of more than 
a fourth of her territory. The example of Mongolia having been 
followed by Tibet, a country of about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, China is being shorn of something like 
half her territory. Russia, however, has had nothing to do with 
the action of Tibet, and, in fact, is precluded by the Agreement 
with Great Britain from any interference in its foreign affairs. 
An agent, however, of the Dalai Lama has made his appearance at 
St. Petersburg; but no apprehension is felt in Great Britain that 
the Russian government will act otherwise than in accordance with 
its engagements. China at present is too weak and disorganized 
to be able to maintain her rights. She has, however, by no means 
renounced them, and her voice may be heard later on. 

A Bill has been introduced into the Duma to secure freedom 
for religious beliefs, and equality for all creeds before the law. 
The Procurator of the Holy Synod, in its name, is acting to secure 
its rejection. Orthodoxy, he declares, is the State religion, and, 
therefore, religion in Russia cannot be made a matter of conscience. 
He is afraid, too, that in the event of such a Bill becoming law, 
the governing power might fall into the hands of the Jews or 
Mussulmans. He is willing, however, that the present toleration 
given in various degrees to different religious bodies should be 
continued. 

The tension between Russia and Austria-Hungary seems at 
last on the point of being relaxed. In fact, it is said that orders 
have been given to dismiss the troops that had been summoned 
to arms, or at least a part of them. How far the armament had 
gone is not known. For the most stringent orders were issued that 
no intelligence should be published, and it is wonderful how strictly 
has been the observance of those orders. The power of the press, 
not only in the expression of opinion, but even in the dissemination 
of news, has proved not to be so great as it was thought. Not 
only the Balkan Allies, but the Powers still at peace, have proved 
themselves able to suppress almost everything which seemed desir- 
able. A few months, however, will suffice to bring the facts to 
light. Hence the real relations of the Powers, one to another during 
the recent critical period, remains more or less a matter of surmise. 
The Triple Alliance, on the one hand, and the Dual Alliance and 
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the event of war breaking out between Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
the Poles would have taken the opportunity, and would have risen 
in arms to secure their independence. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the accession of the 
Romanoffs has just been celebrated throughout Russia. When 
Michael Romanoff was called by the people to rule over them, 
the Russians were under the dominion of the same Mongols who 
are now rejoicing in having obtained the protection of their former 
subjects. This Mongolian domination had the effect of degrading 
the subjected race. What Russia is to-day, and what she has been 
in the interval, is due to the ability of the ruling family, and to the 
autocratic power with which it was entrusted. The most ardent 
defenders of self-government are not concerned to deny that in 
certain stages of a nation’s development, and if by good fortune 
really able rulers are found, an autocratic rule may produce the 
best results. At all events, all Russia is now engaged in lauding the 
Tsars as the authors of its well-being. The celebrations were - 
almost entirely religious. Thanksgiving services were held in all 
the churches of the Empire, the Tsar going in a solemn procession 
to a Special Service held in Kazan Cathedral. By an Imperial 
Ukase various classes of prisoners received either full remission of 
their punishment, or large reductions; large sums of money were 
appropriated for the benefit of the tillers of the soil, and for other 
purposes; and measures were ordered to be taken for the care of 
the orphans of the agricultural classes irrespective of religion. 

The conclusion of the Treaty with Mongolia, by which a vast 
extent of new territory has been brought within Russia’s sphere 
of influence, has been followed by a Special Mission from the 
Regent of Mongolia to the Tsar, and subsequently by the dispatch of 
military officers for the purpose of training the National Army 
of the Mongolians, by means of which the invasion by Chinese 
troops may be prevented. Mongolia is not to become—at least for 
the present—a part of the Russian Empire: it is to remain an auton- 
omous state. 

In the Agreement between Russia and Mongolia, by which 
the new arrangement has been brought about, Mongolia is pre- 
cluded from entering into any such agreement with China, “ or any 
other Foreign State,” as would traverse or modify the recently-made 
treaty, except with the assent of the Imperial Russian Government. 
It is denied that Russia’s action in this matter has constituted any 
interference with China’s internal affairs. Mongolia, it is held, 
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always stood apart from China politically and ethnographically. 
The sole bond between the two was the dynastic. As the Manchu 
dynasty has fallen, the only tie has been broken. By such political 
casuistry it is sought to justify the taking from China of more than 
a fourth of her territory. The example of Mongolia having been 
followed by Tibet, a country of about seven hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, China is being shorn of something like 
half her territory. Russia, however, has had nothing to do with 
the action of Tibet, and, in fact, is precluded by the Agreement 
with Great Britain from any interference in its foreign affairs. 
An agent, however, of the Dalai Lama has made his appearance at 
St. Petersburg; but no apprehension is felt in Great Britain that 
the Russian government will act otherwise than in accordance with 
its engagements. China at present is too weak and disorganized 
to be able to maintain her rights. She has, however, by no means 
renounced them, and her voice may be heard later on. 

A Bill has been introduced into the Duma to secure freedom 
for religious beliefs, and equality for all creeds before the law. 
The Procurator of the Holy Synod, in its name, is acting to secure 
its rejection. Orthodoxy, he declares, is the State religion, and, 
therefore, religion in Russia cannot be made a matter of conscience. 
He is afraid, too, that in the event of such a Bill becoming law, 
the governing power might fall into the hands of the Jews or 
Mussulmans. He is willing, however, that the present toleration 
given in various degrees to different religious bodies should be 
continued. 

The tension between Russia and Austria-Hungary seems at 
last on the point of being relaxed. In fact, it is said that orders 
have been given to dismiss the troops that had been summoned 
to arms, or at least a part of them. How far the armament had 
gone is not known. For the most stringent orders were issued that 
no intelligence should be published, and it is wonderful how strictly 
has been the observance of those orders. The power of the press, 
not only in the expression of opinion, but even in the dissemination 
of news, has proved not to be so great as it was thought. Not 
only the Balkan Allies, but the Powers still at peace, have proved 
themselves able to suppress almost everything which seemed desir- 
able. A few months, however, will suffice to bring the facts to 
light. Hence the real relations of the Powers, one to another during 
the recent critical period, remains more or less a matter of surmise. 
The Triple Alliance, on the one hand, and the Dual Alliance and 
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the Entente, on the other, are supposed to be facing one another, 
yet to have acted in concord for the preservation of peace. But the 
line is not altogether clearly drawn; for Italy has an agreement 
with Russia on the Balkan situation, at least in some of its aspects; 
while a large party in Austria is by no means friendly to Italy. 
But for exact information on these points we shall have to wait 
and see. 


Elections have been taking place in China 
China. for the Assembly which is to settle the defi- 
nite form of its Constitution. It cannot, 
however, be said that the prospects of the future are bright. The 
political energy of the nation seems to have been exhausted by the 
effort put forth in establishing the Republic. The members of 
the National Council, which in the interim forms the Legislature of 
the Empire, are so remiss in attending its meetings that twenty 
times in succession no session could be held for lack of a quorum. 
For two months the work of this provisional Parliament was in 
this way brought to a standstill. Necessary laws have had to be 
made by the government’s proclamation alone, and the question 
may arise as to their legality. This apathy of the legislators is 
hard to explain. Rumors, however, are in circulation that the 
President is acting after the manner of a dictator, and that it is 
through fear that the legislators abstain from the exercise of their 
powers. It is, at all events, a fact that whenever there has been a 
divergence of views between the government and the Council, the 
wishes of the latter have never prevailed. 

A statement has appeared that after months of negotiation the 
Loan from the Six Powers has at last been secured. The negotia- 
tions were protracted so long, and were so many times broken off, 
that the Chinese authorities were becoming, and not without reason, 
cynically indifferent not only as to it, but also as to all their foreign 
liabilities. Default has been made in the Boxer indemnity, and 
in several other of the charges upon the nation. The country was 
without funds to meet its debts. It was willing to borrow, the 
Powers were willing to lend, but could not agree among themselves 
as to the persons to be appointed to watch over the revenue. If at 
last things have been arranged, a small but absolutely necessary step 
towards a settlement has been taken. A thing that tends to alleviate 
the situation is that trade and commerce are prosperous. The 
Maritime Customs Revenue for 1912 show that the collection last 
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year was the largest on record, whether estimated in silver or 
in gold. 

The death of the Empress-Dowager Lung Yii, niece of the 
more famous Empress-Dowager Tzii Hsi, serves to call to 
mind the depths of degradation to which had sunk the Court 
of the oldest civilization in the world, one or two thousand years 
of age. Both of the two Empresses-Dowager made themselves 
practically supreme. Thereupon the warring of parties in the 
palace became incessant. No thought was taken of the higher 
interests of the nation, or even of the family. The collapse of the 
Manchus may be chiefly attributed to the intrigues and personal 
rivalries which had become the sole occupation of the Court. Two 
eunuchs in succession became the wielders of such powers as the 
Empresses did not choose to exercise, and these, in their turn, 
were guilty of such shameful corruption and insolent behavior 
that their names became bywords in the capital; and yet for a 
long time there was no one strong or brave enough to interfere. 
Their traffic in high offices was open and notorious. Wonderful 
are the ways of Divine Providence which thus left the destinies 
of some four hundred millions of people in the hands of the lowest 
of the race; still more wonderful perhaps is it that for so many 
years four hundred millions of people submitted to such a rule. 


It is, therefore, no matter for surprise that, after having suffered’ 


so long, difficulties should arise when emancipation has been se- 
cured; that the people of China are not able all at once to realize 
and to make use of the blessings of the freedom to which they 
have at last attained. 

It is to be feared that Mongolia is lost irretrievably to the 
Empire. What is the exact extent of the territory affected 
by the recent Agreement with Russia is uncertain. As 
to Tibet the prospect is not so dark. On the part of Great 
Britain, there is no disposition to give any further support to the 
Tibetans than that China should relinquish the recent claim to 
sovereignty which she has made, and be content with the suzerainty 
which she has possessed so long. No opposition will be offered 
to China’s asserting her long-established rights. 


Japan has been passing through a somewhat 

Japan. trying crisis. Although the nation possesses 

a constitution, the executive power is in the 

hands of the Emperor, while he is advised by a Cabinet It is to 
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him that the Cabinet hitherto has been responsible, and not to 
Parliament; therefore the practical government is essentially bu- 
reaucratic. This state of things is proving itself unsatisfactory to a 
growing number of the members of the Chamber of Representatives. 
These, when Prince Katsura returned to power as Premier a 
few weeks ago, offered so determined an opposition to him that 
he was forced to resign. He was looked upon as the chief oppo- 
nent of the movement for increasing the power of the Legislature. 
He had, indeed, given in his adhesion to this principle, but little 
faith was placed in the sincerity of his convictions. At all events, 
the opposition of the most numerous party forced him to resign 
within a few weeks after his having taken office. The whole 
country has been affected by the movement, and Tokyo has been 
the scene of a series of riots. It is not merely the irresponsible 
character of the Cabinet that has been attacked. The part hitherto 
taken by the Elder Statesmen in the government of the country 
is also declared to be unconstitutional. 

After a great deal of negotiation a Ministry has been formed 
under the Premiership of Admiral Yamamoto, which rests for 
support upon the coalition of two parties in the Parliament. Its 
formation is the first explicit recognition that Japan is at length 
ripe for the parliament’s control of the executive, and that no gov- 
ernment should exist which is without a majority. 

What led to the crisis was the urgent necessity felt by the 
Japanese for a great reduction in the national expenditure on the 
navy and army. In proportion to income, Japan is the most heavily 
taxed land in the world. The Cabinet which preceded that of 
Prince Katsura had, in accordance with the wishes of the majority 
of the Chambers, determined to reduce this expenditure, but its 
purpose was frustrated by the opposition of the army. The War 
Minister resigned, and no other War Minister could be found. 
This was the immediate occasion of the recent movement. for secur- 
ing the people’s control of their own affairs ; it was a conflict between 
the army and the nation. The new Ministry has promised to pur- 
sue the work of retrenchment on the lines laid down by Prince 
Katsura’s predecessor. As Admiral Yamamoto is without expe- 
rience in parliamentary proceeding, some doubt is felt as to his 
eventual success. . 














With Our Readers. 


FURTHER happy evidence that there are some Americans 
determined to remove the curse of easy divorce, which is 
undermining the moral tone of the nation, and which, as Father 
Kent shows in his article in this issue of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD, was 
cited as “the horrible example” by the Minority Report of the 
British Commission on Divorce, is the recent defeat by the New York 
State Senate of a bill which sought to add insanity to the present 
statutory ground for absolute divorce in that State. 

New York State acknowledges only one cause for absolute divorce, 
and that is adultery. Senator Foley, in opposing the bill, said “To 
weaken even in the smallest particular our present divorce laws would 
in reality be a step towards legalizing polygamy.” 


UR readers will be pleased to know that His Holiness, Pope Pius 

X., has recently decorated one who frequently contributes to 

THE CatHortic Wortp—Miss Emily Hickey—with the gold cross 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 


HE exhaustive study of the origins of Newman’s Lead Kindly 

Light which we published in the January CatHotic WorzD, and 

the two recent papers on The Poetry and Prose of Lionel Johnson, 

recall the verses, not widely known, written on the great Cardinal 

by the great Catholic poet. The poem is entitled Falmouth Harbour, 

and its second half is as follows. The first line refers to Newman’s 
sailing from Falmouth: 


‘Hence, by stern thoughts and strong winds borne, 
Voyaged, with faith that could not fail, 
Who cried: Lead, kindly Light! forlorn 

Beneath a stranger sail. 


Becalmed upon a classic sea; 
Wandering through eternal Rome; 
Fighting with Death in Sicily; 

He hungered for his home. 


These northern waves, these island airs! 

Dreams of these haunted his full heart: 

Their love inspired his songs and prayers, 
Bidding him play his part. 
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The freedom of the living dead; 

The service of a living pain; 

He chose between them, bowed his head, 
And counted sorrow, gain. 


Ah, sweetest soul of all! whose choice 

Was golden with the light of lights; 

But us doubt’s melancholy voice, 
Wandering in gloom, unites. 


Ah, sweetest soul of all! whose voice 
Hailed morning, and the sun’s increase: 
We of the restless night rejoice, 

We also, at thy peace. 


T is a very hopeful sign to note the almost unanimous protest of 
the secular press of our country against the insolent proceedings 
of the Social Vice Investigating Committees now at work throughout 
the land. The great dailies, which are surely, if for no other reason 
than that of circulation, on the side of every movement making for 
popular welfare, have emphatically said that the methods and the rul- 
ings of these Vice Committees are making a mockery of social reform. 
They have not hesitated to call “ minimum minded ” many of these so- 
called reformers who ignorantly discuss a minimum wage. 
* * * * * 


O man of Christian heart will fail to protest against such condi- 
tions as, for example, are known by Legislative Report to exist 
among the textile workers of the Mohawk Valley, New York. The 
average weekly wage among them is, for men, $9.00 per week, and for 
women, $7.50. The conditions of their dwellings ; the inhuman crowd- 
ing that makes “ family privacy a thing largely unknown,” demand the 
active interest and protest of every man who loves his fellows. This 
investigation at Little Falls; the numerous Government and State Re- 
ports ; the Reports of Civic Commissions that have made it known that 
we are by no means the “land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
are welcomed because no community can face them unashamed or per- 
mit them to go uncorrected. And no matter how much it costs; no mat- 
ter whom it hurts, these evil and unjust conditions ought to be made 
known, that justice may be done. 

“ Rights must be religiously respected wherever they exist; and it 
is the duty of the public authority to prevent and to punish injury, 
and to protect every one in the possession of his own. Still when there 
is a question of defending the rights of individuals, the poor and help- 
less have a claim to especial consideration......Wage earners, who are 
undoubtedly among the weak and necessitous, should be specially cared 
for and protected by the Government.” 
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Justice, as Leo XIII. wrote, must be done first to the poor, because ~ 
the poor, not being the mighty and powerful of this world, are the 
least able to protect themselves. They are not able to protect them- 
selves in their property rights ; they seem less able to protect themselves 
just now in their moral rights. A poor man has just as keen a sense 
of his good name as the rich man. His sense of dignity and personal 
worth are just as great. He is no more willing to sell himself than 
the rich man is. Indeed the reports of the committees that have in- 
vestigated bribery in high legislatures, or of corruption in cities, point 
to the fact that it is not the poor but the rich who must bear the guilt 
and the shame. Apart, therefore, from the ridiculous assertion that 
high wages in themselves make a man moral and low wages are the 
cause of sin and crime, or as a brazen woman “ reformer,” and the 
head of a Committee on Safety, has stated, “it is an open moral ques- 
tion whether or not a woman who receives a low wage may give herself 
to a life of sin”—apart from all this, which is enough to nauseate 
the right thinking—we protest against the manner in which the poor, 
as a class, are ruthlessly used for experimental purposes in the clinics 
of these investigating committees. In the name of reform, and with 
a paternalism that rouses the wrath of an honest man, the members 
of the committee make the poor and the wage earner the pitiable sub- 
jects of their questionings. No incident or circumstance of their life 
is left unexposed to the public. 

* * * * * 


N their name wretched criminals and sinners—who are such not 
because they were poor but because they were, as we all are, weak 
—are brought to the witness stand, and actually urged to state that 
poverty was the cause of their downfall. It is one tribute of respect 
at least, to poverty because poverty is considered to be a respectable 
excuse. And the sins of all these are shouldered upon the poor; and 
we are told that the poor are, if not the most sinful, at least likely to be 
the most sinful of all classes of modern society. 

Better to have no reforms than to have such reforms as these. 
Better never to have a just wage than to do man the injustice of say- 
ing that he puts wages above virtue, and that the one great value 
with him is a money value. No more debasing and hopeless message 
could be read to man’s soul. 

Through the ballot; through the platform; in society meetings ; 
in daily conversation at business or in the sitting room or in the 
street, there is desperate need that every man raise his voice against 
this most un-American and tyrannical proceeding by which legally 
constituted Commissions are making the poor the reason and the excuse 
for crime, and leading the young to believe that sin is not sin, but only 
an economic necessity. 
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